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Contemplative fishing 


As this is written, April 1 is just around 
the corner—and, by design or coincidence, 
April 1 happens to be the opening day of the 
1960 trout season in New York, and April 
Fool’s Day, to boot. We expect this associa- 
tion to have real meaning to thousands of 
benumbed Waltonians, who, this day, will 
have waded through stream-side snow banks; 
stood hip deep in water that apparantly de- 
fied all natural laws by not freezing at less 
than 32°F.; looked, without success, for that 
extra pair of dry mittens, and wondered, in 
the final analysis, why they decided they had 
to be in the stream the first day, anyway. 
Never again, they decide, knowing that “never 
again” means not until next year. 


Well, this is all to the good. There’s really 
no cure for “first day fever” other than going 
out to freeze and be miserable. But this is 
“safety valve” fishing and usually not very 
much fun. We vote instead for a much more 
satisfying (to us) type which we think may 
be defined as “contemplative fishing.” 


Let’s examine a few approaches to this type 
of fishing, and let’s begin with a really lowly 
fish—-the common sucker. Now, in many 
streams in New York tributary to larger 
waters, there is each spring a run of suckers 
upstream to spawn. April is the month, gen- 
erally, and the country boy knows just when. 
There’s a half-warmth, a special texture to 
the spring night air. This is the night the run 
begins! So with gas lantern and boots, gunny 
sack and spear, you are on the stream—to 
look for swift shadows of elusive, running 
fish; to hear the spring peepers in the flooded 
grasslands, to feel the press of water against 
your legs. And there is the smell of thawing 
earth; of the fresh surging scream and of 
fish. This is contemplative fishing. 


Or let’s take another spring night scene— 
a marsh. There are bonfires along the shore 
and you are there with a cane pole and a 
great white bobber that will show up well 
against the light of the fire. Its a warm night 
in early May and big yellow bullheads have 
moved up from the lake. So you squat by the 
fire, look out across the black water, listen 
to the night’s marshland noises. That’s a 
muskrat, for sure; that was a fish swirling, 
maybe a pike, but what was that? And you 
wonder and listen and watch for the big bob- 
ber to move. This too, is contemplative fish- 
ing. 


And so is standing at the tail of a pool in 
May, watching for the hatch, or lolling in a 
flat-bottomed boat at the channel’s edge while 
you tease a walleye seventy feet down, or 
skirting the shore line with a streamer fly on 
a slow troll—all on a warm spring day. This 
is contemplative fishing—it has our vote.— 
Editor 
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Broome County's 


Rural Development 


Program 


A Private Approach to 


A Public Problem 


by Bruce T. Wilkins, Assistant County Agricultural Agent 


UNDREDS of private individuals 

carrying out good conservation 

practices on thousands of acres 

of abandoned farm land have 
been aided by a special program in 
Broome County. Almost two-thirds of the 
land in this southern tier county is sub- 
marginal land; land which cannot be 
profitably farmed today. As agriculture 
becomes more efficient, increasing 
amounts of this land are abandoned. This 
trend was formerly viewed as a cancer 
spreading across the county. Not so to- 
day! Now, thanks to Broome County’s 
Rural Development Program. such lands 
are contributing their share to a stable 
tax base as well as to the conservation of 
our natural resources. 

How has this program operated to ar- 
rest this trend? Certainly not through re- 
sumption of commercial farming; the 
practices responsible, in the first place, in 
bringing this land and its people to ruin. 
Rather, as a new way of life—of rural 
homes and recreational areas for the 
many people working in nearby urban 
areas. 

Those who have purchased seemingly 
worthless farm land often find it pro- 
vides an opportunity for a way of life 
only dreamed of by city dwellers. The 
buyer of an abandoned farm, containing 
perhaps a hundred acres, the old farm- 
house and buildings, finds the thrill of 
watching planted trees grow or the ex- 
citement of catching a trout from his 
own pond—a return much greater than 
any he might have gotten by attempting 
to farm the impoverished hillsides. 

Talk to one of these landowners and 
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vou will probably find a man employed 
by a Binghamton manufacturing con- 
cern. On an average, he has 64 acres of 
land, which agricultural economists say, 
cannot be profitably farmed today. He 
has lived on the place for almost ten 
years, and during this time he has found 
ways to make this so-called worthless 
soil produce a great deal. Not a lot, 
perhaps, in cash return, but a great deal 
in satisfaction and enjoyment that he 
and his family derive from it. 

“This was a run down farm which 
wasn’t worth much when I bought it in 
1950,” he would probably tell you. “The 
farmer on the place couldn’t make a de- 
cent living. The soil wasn’t any good for 
farming. All the man was doing was 
further depleting his cash reserve and 
the land, for soil erosion was taking its 
steady toll. I didn’t know then what to 
do with the land, but I did think rural 
living was something my family would 
enjoy and profit by.” 

It was to meet this challenge that our 
Rural Development Program was or- 
ganized. Chances are, the man you 
talked to has been active in the Program. 
He has attended a number of meetings, 
has reforested some land, manages some 
of the trees for Christmas tree production. 
Perhaps he has done some wood lot im- 
provement work or made plantings of 
wildiife shrubs. Probably he has a pond 
with fish in it. And chances are good that 
he will tell you he intends to remain on 
his property for a great many years to 
come. 

Our program is certainly not the first 
to attempt a solution to the submarginal 





land problem. Perhaps mest others, 
however, have stressed government in- 
tervention or land acquisition. Examples 
are such programs as the Federal Re- 
settlement Act of 1935 and the New 
York Conservation Department’s program 
of land acquisition begun in 1929. These 
programs have made important contribu- 
tions, but the Broome County Rural De- 
velopment Program provides something 
extra; a unique factor which we feel 
essential for the community approach. 
As Eugene Lawrence, Chairman of the 
Agricultural Department of the County 
Extension Service. puts it, “The essential 
element is insuring that the private land- 
owner actually institutes and carries out 
the activities on his own submarginal 
farm land. We hope we can thus have 
private individuals provide a major por- 
tion of the solution to the problem.” 
But if landowners are to do this, they 
must know the limitations and feasible 
uses of submarginal land and be given 
information on how to carry out practices 
that will work. Informing the landowner 
what activities can be carried out on the 
submarginal lands and how to carry 
them out is the major function of the 
Rural Development Program of the 
Broome County Extension Service. 
Hundreds of Broome County people, 
utilizing information obtained from the 
Extension Service, have turned aban- 
doned farms, once useless millstones on 
the community’s neck, into desirable res- 
idences. In so doing an incredible amount 
of conservation work has been accom- 
plished—pond construction, reforestation, 
wildlife habitat management, wood lot 
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improvement and allied practices have 
been carried out. Conservation practices 
such as these are the best use for much of 
this abandoned farm land. And when 
private owners can be encouraged and 
shown how to put this land to work in 
this manner, accomplishment _ over- 
shadows anything that any “government 
program” could achieve. Here in Broome 
County, individuals have carried out 
such projects with great personal satis- 
faction, and the community has profited 
by a more stable tax base and by re- 
surgency of community pride. 

Why is it that Broome County has 
pioneered in this program? Mainly be- 
cause county leaders feel, and have felt. 
that maximum use should be made of 
every acre of Broome County land. More- 
over, they knew that in many instances 
the best possible uses were simply good 
conservation practices. 

This early recognition of a problem was 
not the result of guess work or mere 
opinion. Early problem recognition is a 
key mark of progressive informed lead- 
ership, but then, Broome County has been 
famous for its forward look in agricul- 
ture. A forerunner of the Extension Serv- 
ice was established in Broome County in 
1911. The Extension Service has since 
become nation-wide in scope, but the 
foresight and thought that was indicated 
by the early effort has been carried down 
through the years by business and agri- 
cultural leaders in the county. 

In 1948, the agricultural leaders repre- 
sented by the Broome County Extension 
Service Agricultural Department and the 
business leaders represented by the Bing- 


Plantation inspection tour 


hamton Chamber of Commerce set up a 
Rural Policy Committee to study the 
submarginal land situation in Broome 
County. The Land Use Sub-Committee of 
this larger committee enlisted the aid of 
the New York State Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the New York 
State Conservation Department in carry- 
ing out a survey of the submarginal 
land in the county and the people living 
on it. After studying the results of the 
survey, the sub-committee prepared a re- 
port entitled, “The Land of the Future,” 
in which they appraised the problems of 
the submarginal land, its owners, and 
their potential futures. 

Some alarming facts were brought out 
by this study. It was found, for example. 
that 62 per cent of the county’s land was 
such that it could not be_ profitably 
farmed; that only one in five residents 
on submarginal land had lived there for 
more than 12 years; that while 100,000 
acres of the county might best be re- 
forested, only 300 acres a year were being 
planted to trees. In addition, the people 
making the survey found great disil- 
lusionment among those who had moved 
to this land with the idea of farming, 
hoping for either a supplementary or a 
primary source of income. The land 
could not provide a satisfactory income 
and often these folks would be forced to 
return to the city, destitute financially 
and emotionally. In the course of return- 
ing to town they would sell the property 
to other hopeful farmers-to-be, starting 
the whole sorry cycle over again. 

The Land Use Sub-Committee, in its 
report, recommended certain solutions. 


Admirers of “home-grown” trout 





These provided for a far-reaching inten- 
sive program to inform residents and 
potential owners of this submarginal 
land of its limitations and of its possible 
uses. The group felt that the Agricultural 
Department of the Broome County Ex- 
tension Service should perform the basic 
education work. 

The Extension Service is a co-operative 
educational organization, supported by 
individual members, the County Board of 
Supervisors, Cornell University, the State 
of New York, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Agricultural 
Department of the Extension Service is 
recognized as a source of information by 
virtually all commercial farmers. An in- 
tensive effort to inform all actual and po- 
tential rural landowners in the use of sub- 
marginal land for non-farming purposes 
was something of a novelty. However, in 
1955 an Assistant County Agricultural 
Agent, whose primary responsibility was 
the Rural Development Program, was em- 
ployed by the County Extension Service. 
With this step, the educational activities 
of the Program and the awareness of 
the county residents as to the potential 
in the abandoned farm land surged 
ahead. 

It was decided that the initial work 
should concentrate on informing people 
already living on these submarginal 
lands of the potential values it had. Ex- 
tensive newspaper, radio and TV coverage 
alerted many to the possible uses of their 
land. These uses fall basically into two 
groups. The first group provides a po- 
tential, financial return on a long term 
basis. Christmas tree growing, and wood 
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lot management are prime examples of 
this. The importance of reforesting aban- 
doned fields has been stressed by the 
program and since its start the rate of 
reforestation in the county has steadily 
climbed. Tree seedlings planted on aban- 
doned farm land have risen from ap- 
proximately 300,000 trees per year from 
1945 through 1949 to more than 700,000 a 
year since then. In 1959, more than 1,- 
200,000 trees were ordered through the 
State Conservation Department for plant- 
ing in the county. Almost 1.400.000 trees 
are scheduled to go into the ground this 
spring. 

Although forestry provides perhaps the 
greatest financial return, most rural non- 
farmers are primarily interested in the 
second group of uses; those which pro- 
vide maximum enjoyment to the land- 
owner. Such activities as wildlife habitat 
management, fish pond development and 
management, and_ gardening receive 
major emphasis from many rural resi- 
dents. 

One meeting where wildlife habitat de- 
velopment procedures were described 
was attended by more than 200 interested 
individuals. This surely demonstrates that 
people are interested in learning what 
benefits can be derived from good land 
use practices, and in learning how to 
carry them out. Once a person learns 
what can be done, he is usually willing 
to initiate the practices. The increasing 
number of ponds established on aban- 
doned farm lands of the county is a good 
example. Often these ponds have been 
stocked with fish and provide a great deal 
of recreation and enjoyment to the land- 
owner, his friends, and family. Others 
have developed better hunting on their 
property by planting shrubs available 
through the State Conservation Depart- 
ment, or by undertaking other land man- 
agement techniques. Some have worked 
with the Extension Service in developing 
extensive plans to provide better food and 
cover on the particular property. 

The attempt to educate people on how 
to carry out good forestry. soil, game. 
fish and water conservation measures on 
submarginal land has been a vast under- 
taking. The major emphasis for informa- 
tional distribution has been through 
mass media and meetings. The Extension 
Service’s Rural Development Program 
has held roughly fifty meetings in the 
past five years dealing with everything 
from Christmas trees to the New York 
State Fish and Wildlife Management Act. 
An important function at most of these 
meetings is describing the role and the 
help that various governmental agencies 
can provide to an individual. Such in- 
formation is necessary, as most rural 
non-farmers have little knowledge of what 
agency plans farm ponds, identifies in- 
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sect pests. pays for livestock killed by 
dogs and so on. These other organizations 
are the ones which carry out such neces- 
sary items as supplying trees, engineering 
services, and financial cost sharing. Thus, 
to a large degree, the Rural Development 
Program is a co-operative venture in a 
sense, a clearing house for land use in- 
formation and technical services. 

The important role various agencies 
play in the Rural Development Program 
is well illustrated in the case of re- 
forestation. The Extension Service often 
makes the initial contact with a land- 
owner, either through news stories tell- 
ing of the value of reforestation or at one 
of the frequent meetings held to explain 
details of reforesting land. The land- 
owner usually orders his trees from the 
State Conservation Department at one- 
fifth the cost of seedlings from private 
nurseries. Planting of these trees has 
been further encouraged in Broome 
County by the Federal Agricultural Con- 
servation Program which has reimbursed 
individuals at the rate of approximately 
$15 for each acre reforested. The Federal 
Soil Conservation Service, in its farm 
plans, often suggest that individuals re- 
forest certain areas on their property. The 
Conservation Reserve of the Federal Soil 
Bank Program has had an important 
influence on the reforestation efforts in 
the county. Approximately one-half of 
the trees planted in the past two years 
have been placed on land in the Soil 
Bank’s Conservation Reserve. 

Our work in helping individuals know 
which agency provides what services also 
provides an opportunity for us to inform 
the governmental agencies where people 
require additional help, thus enabling 
the agency to do a better job. 

Anyone talking to residents on the 
submarginal land cannot help but be 
struck by the change which has occurred 
in the past 10 to 15 years in the county. 
People formerly depending upon the 


land for their livelihood have either been 
replaced or they themselves have shifted 
their emphasis to receiving their liveli- 
hood from urban work. The result, ac- 
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Trout pond management demonstration 


cording to a recently completed survey 
conducted by the Extension Service, has 
been a lengthening of the time individuals 
have lived on a property. Apparently the 
Program and its educational activities, 
as foreseen by the original land-use sub- 
committee, has aided in stabilizing the 
rural population of the county. The im- 
portance of this is apparent when one 
considers that virtually any conservation 
work takes a period of years to return 
a dividend. If a person does not intend 
to remain on a property, he just doesn’t 
make the initial investment. 

Certainly no one program, no one in- 
dividual, no one group can attempt to 
say how much of an effect they have had 
on achieving better use of submarginal 
land. But it goes without question that the 
concerted efforts of all the groups in 
Broome County connected with rural 
land-use informing and assisting people to 
recognize both the limitations and the po- 
tentials of submarginal farm land in 
the county has paid off in a big way. 
Not only have many of these properties 
been improved to a point far beyond 
their worth as farms, but a way of life 
has been granted to individuals who 
might otherwise never have had such op- 


portunities. 
This then is Broome County’s Rural 
Development Program. A_ concerted 


group effort to inform people of how they 
can help themselves. While the results 
and benefits can be clearly seen, it is 
difficult to measure such gains statistical- 
ly. Certainly one measure is the number 
of trees being planted in the county. 
Looking at these figures we find that 
since 1950 as many trees have been 
planted each five years by individuals 
as had been planted during 1930 to 1934 
by public agencies, and during that period 
the public reforestation program was at 
its peak in Broome County. This certainly 
exemplifies the major contribution private 
individuals have made and are making to 
the solution of a major public problem— 
making the best possible use of our 
natural resources. 
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Birds of a Feather by Herb Saltford 


T is estimated there are about 100 

billion birds in our World, and may- 

be 15 billion in North America—a 

tremendous field for bird watchers! 
However, it takes real courage to be a 
bird watcher, for non-bird watchers (that 
includes most people) can’t help thinking 
bird watchers at best are a wee bit pecu- 
liar. 

I became a bird watcher last spring, 
after Jack and I had just survived a bird 
lecture at the Garden Club meeting to 
which our wives had so kindly invited us. 
To our mutual surprise, we were in- 
trigued. Then when it was announced the 
speaker would conduct an adult education 
course on birds, Jack dared me to join 
him in it. So, thus challenged, I acquiesed. 

Without temerity, anyone can take up 
adult education classes in languages, dog 
training or flower arrangement, but it 
takes real nerve to be a bird watcher. It’s 
like having to be a man to understand 
what there is of interest about women— 


when it comes to birds, you just gotta be 


a bird watcher to understand; for, ob- 
viously, nobody else does, unless it’s a 
tolerant spouse. 

Not every wife would give her blessing 
to the 5 a.m. dates her husband had with 
another man’s wife, like mine did. It was 
camaraderie in bird watching that did it 
(of course). It was (if you'll forgive the 
expression) strictly for the birds! 

And now our family breakfasts are so 
much more interesting, too, with field 
glasses and bird book on the table to 
augment and stimulate the conversation, 
if any, between frequent inspection of 
feathered friends outside, and familiar 
comments inside, about how Daddy must 


be off his rocker! But definitely! 

But fortunately, bird watchers enjoy an 
encompassing fellowship that transcends 
all cares and topics of the day. Who else 
could greet his bank’s vice president with 
something like: “I saw an evening gros- 
beak yesterday.” And then not be abashed 
by a response of: “Wonderful! And I saw 
my first indigo bunting.” With this, it’s so 
much simpler to deal in high finance. In- 
cidentally, this same bank official helped 
me find the first black and white warbler 
I'd seen since Boy Scout days! 

I must confess that I sometimes seem 
flightier than I really am; a fact which, 
I’m sure, left one visiting friend from Can- 
ada feeling mighty dubious, for he just 
didn’t ‘dig’ it. Consequently, he evidenced 
little hope for me as I eyed a white breast- 
ed nuthatch while he departed. 

I like to think that I’m really rather 
normal, although my 15-year-old daughter 
isn’t sure. For example, I was visiting her 
at summer camp when I heard an un- 
familiar bird song and excused myself to 
investigate. Marcia balefully shook her 
head and said: “Oh Daddy, not that 
again!” She is not yet old enough to 
realize that there is no safer sport than 
watching birds—unless it comes to crawl- 
ing about on hands and knees through 
bushes in a neighbor’s back yard, to seek 
the evasive towhee. At times like that, 
anything can happen! 

However, most bird watchers may rea- 
sonably expect to reach a ripe old age; 
albeit, hardly understood. In one’s youth 
it is just a matter of having the field 
glasses and bird book within reach. Then, 
later, there is that adjustment of binocu- 
lars to eye glass; and, eventually, bifocals, 
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which involves delay from sighting sub- 
ject, to viewing subject after proper ad- 
justments, and final observation of picture 
and printed word in the book. 

Like the “elderly bird watcher” who 
relates his experience: While out driving, 
he saw a flock of birds on a pond and was 
elated to find, by the time he had adjust- 
ed binoculars to bifocals and his wife had 
grasped the bird book, that the birds were 
still there. The book identified them as 
ducks, but they were remarkable ducks. 
Heads and backs were all white. Unusual 
ducks. No such ducks in the book. Alas! 
They turned out to be decoys with snow 
on them! 

Hot or cold, bird watching tempera- 
tures rise highest in the spring, when 
feathers are brightest and bird books at 
their best. When fall arrives, bringing 
with it a mystifying assortment of highly 
confusing plumages, there is just one 
really satisfactory solution—that of desig- 
nating all unidentifiable birds as “im- 
mature males.” But why worry about them 
in autumn, when we can surely find their 
pictures in our book in the spring? Mean- 
while, we can enjoy them during winter 
at our feeders. 


Eventually, all any little warbler will 
have to do is sit still long enough for me 
to count its wing bars, inspect the color- 
ing of feathers and bill, measure it for 
size and look it in the eyé. Maybe it does 
sound kinda silly, come to think of it, but 
it’s pleasurable, educational and lots of 
fun. And, as people selling bird supplies 
will tell you: “Bird watchers are no long- 
er a joke. Now they’re pretty big busi- 
ness.” 
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Jack Pine— 


Poor Relation or Pioneer? 


by E. W. Littlefield, 


Assistant Director of Lands and Forests 


N the last leg of your trip from 
Albany or points south to the 
Whiteface Mountain area, either 
for winter skiing, or in summer 

to drive up the Memorial Highway, you 
will come to a picturesque little commun- 
ity called Upper Jay. From this point on 
the East Branch of the Ausable. you can 
turn left on the “cut-off” that climbs over 
the height-of-land and comes down into 
the West Branch, a litthe way below the 
Ski Center, or by another fork into Wil- 
mington from the southwest. But if you 
want to see more of the country and its 
attractions, you can keep on down river to 
Jay (sometimes referred to as “Lower 
Jay” to distinguish it from its upstream 
counterpart) and then take Route 86, 
which will bring you into Wilmington 
from the east. 

Whether you take the “high road or the 
low road,” keep your eyes open and you 
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A trim specimen at 2,500’ on Welch 
Mt., N. H.; highest elevation record- 
ed for this species in eastern U.S. 


Dense thicket of jack pine at “Flat 
Rock” near Schuyler Falls, N.Y. 
Contrast growth character with that 
of single tree growing in open— 
see photo at right 


will see, in pastures or along the road- 
side, a kind of pine that you’ve probably 
never seen before. In fact, you may not 
recognize it for a pine at all, with its 
quaint, uneven habit of growth, short 
needles and multiplicity of small persist- 
ent cones held tightly to the branches. 
This is the Jack Pine. Pinus banksiana, 
also called Banksian pine. scrub pine, 
rock pine, gray pine. princess pine or 
spruce pine. depending on where you hap- 
pen to be. In Quebec, they call it “ey- 
prés,” its feathery branches having per- 
haps reminded the early French settlers 
of the cypresses they had left behind in 
Europe, although this is only conjecture. 
Unfortunately, references to “cyprés” in 


Given “elbow room,” jack pine “spreads 
and twists into a very caricature of a tree” 








“Maria Chapdelaine” were translated 
literally in the English versions of the 
work, thus helping to perpetuate the 
erroneous conclusion that cypress is native 
to this part of North America. 

Jack Pine is essentially a tree of Can- 
ada and the Lake States. It grows on the 
most sterile, sandy soils and granitic rocks 
from Nova Scotia to Minnesota, the foot- 
hills of the Canadian Rockies and latitude 
65° in the Yukon, making only a few in- 
cursions into the northeastern states, 
where it exists in scattered colonies. It is 
likewise found on the sand dunes at the 
southern end of Lake Michigan. 

In the central part of its range, Jack 
Pine has a commercial value, especially 
for pulpwood, railroad ties, and rough 
lumber; but here in the Northeast it is 
little more than a botanical curiosity—a 
scrubby, limby, crooked. short-lived tree 
of no economic importance and scarcely 
known except to the professionals and 
























































































Jack pine keeps some cones closed for years awaiting good 
hot fire; cone on left began to open under photographer’s 
floodlights. Such cones will open at 116°F (or 50° below zero!) 


those who live where it grows. It is found 
at Mt. Desert Island and other points in 
eastern Maine, at two or three very isolat- 
ed stations in New Hampshire, and in 
the Champlain Valley sections of New 
York and Vermont. Here in New York, its 
distribution is extremely local, being con- 
fined mostly to the watersheds of the 
Ausable and the Bouquet, but extending 
northward in Clinton County to Altona, 
with an off-beat station at Brasher Iron 
Works in the northeast corner of St. 
Lawrence County and another on some 
| eroded sandstone along the International 
Boundary north of Ellenburg Depot (spe- 
| cifically, at boundary markers #688 and 
#689). Going south, you won't find it 
below the Town of Jay on the Ausable or 
New Russia on the Bouquet. (If anybody 
who reads this has seen Jack Pine in the 
Town of Keene, I’m sure they'll write in 
about it.) It crops up on sandy plains and 
worn-out pastures, on burned areas where 
nothing much is left but bedrock and 
blueberries, and on rocky knobs such as 
characterize the mountain landscapes in 
parts of Chesterfield, Wilmington and Jay. 
| have seen it, myself, on Wainwright 
Mountain and on a northerly spur of Pok- 
O-Moonshine, at elevations around 1,500 






feet. In these open, often windswept loca- 
tions, Jack Pine spreads and twists into a 
very caricature of a tree; yet the older 
specimens, as one writer says “present a 
picturesque aspect.” In high density 
stands on less exposed sites, Pinus bank- 
siana grows fairly straight and tall, look- 
ing almost like commercial timber. There 
is one stand like this near Schuyler Falls 
at a place known locally as “Flat Rock.” 

Notwithstanding its inferiority as a 
timber tree, Jack Pine plays a significant 


role in the revegetation of denuded areas 
under conditions of soil and climate where 
no other tree would thrive and moreover, 
quite often acts as a “nurse tree” to the 
more valuable white and red pines which 
become established under its shelter. In 
addition to its disregard of the weather, 
ability to get along on what would be a 
starvation diet for most plants, and pro- 
lific seed-production, commencing at four 
or five years of age, it has a special fea- 
ture—a trick, if you please—by means of 
which it fools that old demon, fire. It does 
this merely by keeping some of its cones 
closed, maybe for 10 or even 20 years, 
until a good hot fire comes along to loosen 
up the scales. After the fire is over, the 
seeds drop out and since most other com- 
petition has been eliminated, the burn 
comes up to a pure stand of Jack Pine. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres in eastern 
and central Canada, the northern half of 
Michigan’s lower peninsula and northern 
Wisconsin and Minnesota are witness to 
this peculiar characteristic. Filibert Roth, 
beloved schoolmaster to a generation of 
foresters, wrote this about Jack Pine in 
Wisconsin, before the turn of the century: 
“Fires . . . so reduced the fertility of the 
soil that none but this most frugal of con- 
ifers could reclothe the land.” Sargent’s 
“Silva” contains a comparable statement 
with respect to the Lake States generally: 
“It is not improbable that large areas in 
these states would now be practically 
deserts but for the existence of this hardy 
and fast-growing tree.” 


Jack Pine has been used for artificial 
reforestation to a greater or lesser extent 
in most of the northern states. New York 
started using it experimentally in the 
Early Thirties and between 1935 and 1957 
shipped out 5 million trees. On the north 
and west fringes of the Adirondacks, and 
in Saratoga County, it has done yeoman 
service in stabilizing blow-sand areas 
where it will make a faster growth for the 
first ten years than any other conifer. The 
species was discontinued in 1958 for two 
principal reasons: Defoliation by the pine 
sawfly, and the fact that Scotch pine, 
which has added attractions, such as its 
popularity in the Christmas tree trade, 
will do quite well on the sandy soils and 
is not attacked as severely by the sawfly. 


In general. it may be said that Jack 
Pine is one of those odd numbers in the 
arborescent world that makes working 
with trees, and with the outdoors general- 
ly, more interesting. Its very scarcity is a 
challenge to the observer as is the fact 
that it represents, in our territory, a few 
rear-guard outposts in the long northward 
retreat of the Boreal forest since the last 
glacial period. And one thing, at least, is 
certain: When you meet Pinus banksiana 
in its natural state, you know that Canada 
and the North Woods are not far beyond. 
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Scouting and Conservation in 


by Ted Pettit, Conservation Director, Boy Scouts of America 


- COUTING celebrates its 50th an- 
F £ niversary this year and conserva- 
ee tT tion will be featured in several 
phases of the golden jubilee pro- 
gram. Officials of the Onandago Council 
of the Boy Scouts, with headquarters in 
Syracuse, for example, are right now 
planning the details of a week-long Jubi- 
lee Conservation Camp in which some 
3,000 boys and leaders will be exposed 
to fundamentals of soil and water con- 
servation, forestry, fish and game man- 
agement and hunter safety for several 
hours a day from June 30 to July 6. 

Other Scout councils, from Mayville 
to New Rochelle and from Stony Brook 
to Canton, are working up the plans of 
more or less similar events—all aimed 
at achieving the objectives of the Scout- 
ing conservation program: 

(1) To make boys aware of the im- 
portance of natural resources to them- 
selves, personally, and to our way of life 
in a democracy. 

(2) To demonstrate to boys some of 
the existing conservation problems in 
their community—and the cause, result, 
and solution of these problems. 

; (3) To teach boys some of the tech- 
r a niques used in the management of our 
‘ ki _~ if _ resources to the end that they learn-by- 
Boys learn how to “cleft” graft—improve wild apple stock ee ae ae 
(4) To convince boys that careful use 
Observing electric shocker—a fish management tool and wise management of our resources 
is part of good citizenship and to arouse 
in them the desire and will to practice 
these convictions. 

The foundations for these jubilee year 
conservation activities were established 
several years ago when a series of six 
meetings were held around the State in 
which both local council Scout person- 
nel and staff members of the New York 
Conservation Department worked out a 
co-operative plan designed to get more 
conservation activities down to boy level, 
both in camps and in local communities, 
whether urban, suburban or rural. 

The key points of this co-operative 
plan are these: 

(1) A professional conservationist 
serving as advisor to each of the 45 coun- 
cils in the State. 

(2) A long-range conservation plan 
for each of the Scout camps in the State. 

(3) An adult trained in conservation 
on each summer camp staff. 

(4) A planned program of conserva- 
tion education activities as part of each 
camp program. 

(5) A planned program of conserva- 
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tion education activities available to each 
Scout unit in the State. 

To check the effectiveness of this co- 
operative program, a questionnaire was 
sent recently to each of the 45 councils. 
By deadline time for this article, replies 
had been received from 30 councils, with 
these results: 

(1) Twenty-one councils have written 
conservation plans for their camps, in- 
cluding 16 drawn up by the Soil Con- 
servation Service; 26 drawn up by Dis- 
trict Foresters; 12 drawn up by District 
Wildlife Managers; 13 drawn up by Dis- 
trict Fisheries Managers. (12 camps 
have complete plans, involving soil and 
water, forestry, fish and game.) 

(2) Eighteen councils have a full-time 
trained conservation man on the camp 
staff. . 

(3) Twenty-seven councils have a 
planned conservation program in camp 
(with some getting help one day or more 
a week from Conservation Department 
or SCS personnel). 

(4) Twenty-four councils have a pro- 
fessional conservationist advisor at coun- 
cil level. 

(5) Nineteen councils put on one or 
more special activities in conservation 
separate from the camp program, in 
which more than 7,000 boys took part. 

(6) Twenty councils conducted hunter 
safety training for nearly 2,000 boys 15 
years of age and older. 

(7) In the thirty councils reporting, 
a total of 7,515 merit badges in soil and 
water, forestry, fishing, geology, and 
wildlife management were earned up to 
December 1, 1959. 

The thirty councils reporting repre- 
sent about two-thirds of the boy mem- 
bership in the State, since no reports 
have been received, as yet, from three 
of the four largest councils. 

The second major co-operative effort 
of Scouting and the New York Conserva- 
tion Department was the conservation 
education program held as part of the 
1957 National Jamboree in Valley Forge, 
Pa. While 53,000 boys from all parts 
of the country attended the Jamboree, 
several thousand of them were from New 
York State, hence the participation of 
N. Y. Conservation Department staff 
members in an out-of-state activity. The 
purpose of the Jamboree program was 
not only direct education of the boys 
attending, but also an attempt to show 
boys and leaders how to carry the con- 
servation message to thousands of other 
boys and adults back home in Scout 


camps and local communities. The Syra- 
cuse project scheduled for early July 
follows closely the pattern established 
at the Jamboree. 

During July of 1958 the third major 
co-operative project took place at the 
De Bruce Conservation Camp, when a 
special training session was put on by 
the Conservation Department for camp 
staff members from twenty-one New York 
State Scout councils. This training pro- 
gram lasted for a week and consisted 
of concentrated instruction not only in 
conservation principles and management 
techniques, but more important, in meth- 
ods of teaching conservation in camp. 
Part of the effectiveness of this project 
may be measured by results in the Rome 
camp where with a trained man on the 
camp staff, the number of conservation 
merit badges earned in 1958 jumped nine 
times over the previous summer and 
maintained the increase during the sum- 
mer of 1959. Space does not permit list- 
ing the requirements for these badges, 
but they include both comprehensive 
“know - explain - demonstrate” require- 
ments and at least two of the “do” re- 
quirements that take several hours to 
complete. No boy can complete these 
requirements under a trained leader, 
without knowing at least the more im- 
portant principles of soil and water con- 
servation, forestry or wildlife manage- 
ment. 

The fourth major co-operative en- 
deavor of Scouting and the State Con- 
servation Department took place in the 
summer of 1959 at the Nassau County 
Council’s Onteora Reservation in the 
Catskills near Livingston Manor. As 
time goes on, this project is destined to 
have an important influence on camp 
conservation programs across the coun- 
try, as well as in most camps in New 
York. 

This activity, made possible in part 
by a grant from the Sport Fishing In- 
stitute permitting the employment of an 
outstanding conservation educator for the 
summer, had four main purposes: First, 
to find out how to “sell” conservation 
to boys; second, to discover which proj- 
ects appealed most to boys; third, which 
conservation projects appealed most to 
boys and at the same time were best for 
teaching the desired concepts; and final- 
ly, what kind of camp activities would 
have a carry-over back home between 
camp seasons. 

This project was preceded by a com- 
prehensive survey of the 2,000-acre camp 
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property by a State forester, and a fish- 
eries biologist and game biologist, each 
of whom wrote a management plan for 
the property, emphasizing those activi- 
ties that were within the capabilities of 
boys, and which seemed best for teach- 
ing certain principles in each field of 
conservation. 

More than 4,600 boys from 11 to 14 
years of age took part in this program 
and worked on such practical projects 
as stream improvement, wildlife habitat 
improvement, and woodlot management 
activities each of which was a learning 
experience as well as work project. A 
true-false and multiple choice test was 
given to each of 2,000 boys to test their 
knowledge and attitudes before they took 
part in the program. They will be tested 
again some six months later to discover 
any changes in attitude as well as reten- 
tion and use of the knowledge and skills 
taught in the program. 

But the fact that conservation may be 
made appealing and interesting was 
proven last summer. Many times, a large 
majority of campers voluntarily chose a 
conservation work project over a swim 
during optional swim periods. An analy- 
sis of other phases of the program will 
be reported in THE CONSERVATIONIST at 
a later date, when the second testing has 
been completed. 

No report on Scouting and conserva- 
tion in New York would be complete 
without listing other Scout councils 
that have been doing a tremendous job 
over the years, all with the closest co- 
operation of staff members of the Con- 
servation Department and in most cases, 
too, with magnificient help from the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

The Chautauqua County Council has a 
very comprehensive soils, water and for- 
est management plan for its two camps, 
with a wildlife plan in progress. The Rip 
Van Winkle Council with headquarters 
in Kingston was the first in New York 
to develop a complete conservation plan 
for its camp and to take constructive 
steps to carry out the plan. This coun- 
cil, too, pioneered in camp conservation 
programing with the help of the county 
federation of sportsman clubs and the 
Conservation Department. The Rome 
Council camp has a long range forestry 
plan with soils and wildlife plans in 
progress. The Herkimer Council has a 
very interesting experimental forestry 
plan for its camp and Glens Falls has 
long been carrying out a sound land use 
plan on its camp. Syracuse has many out- 
standing projects on nearby State lands as 
well as on its own land in the Adiron- 
dacks. Unfortunately, space does not per- 
mit listing all councils which in the past 
have contributed to good conservation 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Tarboy retorts, Dolgeville, N. Y. use 


scraps from baseball bat factory in 
the production of charcoal 


An early-day charcoal pit—production 
was very slow and quite laborious 





Revival in the Charcoal Industry 


by Fred C. Simmons, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


URING the past few years there 

has been a boom in the produc- 

tion and use of charcoal in the 

United States; due, almost en- 
tirely, to the current custom of outdoor 
cookery. Meanwhile, industrial markets 
have been shrinking. Comparatively 
small quantities of wood charcoal are 
used these days for metallurgy, in the 
chemical industries or for tobacco curing. 
Coke from coal, petroleum coke, bottled 
gas and even raw wood chips have prac- 
tically taken over these charcoal markets. 
Use of charcoal in dog and chicken food 
has been all but discontinued. It is esti- 
mated that the industrial market takes 
only about 30 per cent of the charcoal 
produced in the country today. 

But the overall production of charcoal 
has been increasing by leaps and bounds. 
In 1950 it was about 200,000 tons. By 
1956 it had increased to about 350,000 
tons, and many informed people believe 
that in 1960 it will reach 500,000 tons. 
One has to look back to 1910, a peak 
year, to find production records like 
that. 

The reason is not too difficult to find— 
drive through almost any suburban com- 
munity, on any nice spring or summer 
evening, and you will see why this is 
so. You will find many a family grouped 
around backyard charcoal grills, watch- 
ing admiringly while dad grills a steak, 
or tenderly bastes a roast, over a glowing 
bed of charcoal. Mother, of course, is one 
of the strongest supporters of this ritual. 
You will usually find her lolling back in 
an easy chair, with a smug, self-satisfied 
look on her face. 

Or go into almost any supermarket or 
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department store in the summer months 
and note the piles of attractively pack- 
aged charcoal on sale. You will find both 
lump charcoal and briquets in crisp 
sacks, with three-colored pictures on the 
front, and a list of mouth-watering re- 
cipes on the sides. You will also find 
charcoal in cardboard cartons, in molded 
pulp containers, and even in metal foil 
packages. But note the addresses of the 
manufacturers on these packages. Most 
of this charcoal, you will find, comes from 
Michigan, from Arkansas, from Tennes- 
see or from West Virginia. Very little 
comes from New York State. This is a 
sorry state of affairs for the area that 
cradled the hardwood distillation indus- 
try in the United States. New York’s 
native hardwoods were early recognized 
to be ideally adapted for manufacture 
of charcoal. 

The first successful distillation plant in 
the country was erected in 1850 at Conk- 
lin, in Broome County. N. Y., by John 
Turnbull, an immigrant from Scotland. 
Other plants soon sprang up in the Cats- 
kills. The industry was fairly well con- 
centrated here until about 1900. Then 
new and generally larger plants were 
erected in northwestern Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, and the business started to 
slip away from New York. But even as 
late as 1923, there were still 17 distilla- 
tion plants operating in New York State, 
consuming nearly 100,000 cords of wood 
and making about 35,000 tons of char- 
coal annually, 

In those days charcoal was only a 
byproduct of the industry. The principal 
products were wood chemicals: Acetic 
acid and methanol. Then, during the 





1920’s and ’30’s, methods were developed 
for making these commodities syntheti- 
cally, more cheaply, and in a purer state 
than was possible through wood distilla- 
tion. As they lost their markets for wood 
chemicals, one after another the old wood- 
distillation plants went out of business. 
The last remaining New York State plant, 
at Hortons on the Delaware, stopped re- 
fining its byproducts about 10 years ago; 
and now the plant itself stands idle and 
will probably be dismantled. 

Other newer and more efficient distilla- 
tion plants in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Arkansas and Tennessee continued to 
operate, but many of these have also 
stopped trying to recover their byprod- 
ucts, and depend on the charcoal market 
for all or most of their returns. During the 
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past year, the last of the five remaining 
Pennsylvania plants finally gave up trying 
to recover and sell acetate. 


Some Recent Developments 


Where, then, is all the increase in char- 
coal production coming from? It is com- 
ing from plants designed and operated 
to manufacture charcoal as the major or 
only product, rather than as a byproduct 
from the production of wood chemicals. 

For several years,.it looked as though 
the industry were going to return to the 
old methods of manufacturing charcoal 
in kilns, a method that antedated, and 
had been practically supplanted by, the 
retorts introduced by the wood-distilla- 
tion industry. 

The kiln was merely a refinement of 
the old method of making charcoal in 
sod-covered pits (described in an article 
in the August-September, 1952 issue of 
THE COoNnseRVATIONIST). It was found 
that abandoned beehive kilns, erected 
for brick manufacture, could easily be 
adapted to charcoal production. It was 
necessary only to load them with wood, 
seal up the doors, and then ignite the 
charge and carbonize it by letting it 
smoulder with a limited supply of air. 
When carbonization was complete, or 
nearly so, the air inlets were also sealed 


off, and the charge was allowed to cool 
before it was unloaded. 

Many batteries of these brick beehive 
kilns are in use today for charcoal pro- 
duction. Generally, each kiln holds be- 
tween 45 and 90 cords of wood; so de- 
spite the fact that it takes between 20 
days and a month to complete a “burn,” 
these installations contribute much to 
present-day charcoal production. None of 
them is known to be operating in New 
York State, however. 

In New York there seemed to be a need 
for production units of a smaller size. 
Such a small charcoal kiln was devel- 
oped during the 1930’s by the late Henry 
Tryon, forester in charge of the Black 
Rock Forest at Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
Tryon developed a miniature beehive- 
type kiln of sheet steel, holding a half 
cord to a cord of stacked wood. The wood 
was stacked in a conical pile, the kiln 
was placed over it, and the burn was 
made by igniting the charge, controlling 
the air supply until carbonization was 
complete, and then sealing the unit and 
allowing it to cool. 

This basic idea was further developed 
by Henry Baldwin, research forester for 
the New Hampshire Forestry and Recrea- 
tion Commission, who conceived the plan 
of operating these kilns in batteries, with 
a crane to lower the steel kilns over the 
stacks of wood and lift them off the fin- 
ished piles of charcoal. His experiences 
have recently been summarized in a bul- 
letin, “The New Hampshire Charcoal 
Kiln,” (Bulletin 11 of the Caroline A. 
Fox Demonstration Forest. Hillsboro, 
N. H., 1958, 84 pp., illus.). This system 
is in use at some major charcoal opera- 
tions today, notably those of the Kings- 
ford Chemical Co. in northeastern West 
Virginia. There, batteries of 80 of these 
small steel beehives are in use at six 
separate locations, supplying charcoal 
to a central briquetting plant. 

During World War II, when there was 
a heavy demand for charcoal, Henry 
Hicock and Dick Olsen of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station at 
New Haven, developed a_ rectangular 
cinder-block kiln. This incorporated an 
outside stove and chimney, inspired by 
some Swedish designs. Originally these 
cinder-block kilns were built in 1- and 
2-cord sizes. A bulletin describing them 
(“The Connecticut Charcoal Kiln”) has 
gone through several printings, and 
copies have been distributed by the tens 
of thousands all over the world (Bulletin 
421 of the Extension Service, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., 1951, 48 
pp.. illus.). 

During and after World War II, a 
number of these cinder-block kilns were 
built in New York State. One of the 
first to use them was Charles Grothe, a 





graduate Syracuse forester. About 15 
years ago he erected a couple of small 
kilns at North Creek. He soon was forced 
to leave town because of complaints from 
the neighbors about the odors produced, 
so he moved out on a hill north of War- 
rensburg. In his second installation he 
increased the size of the kilns to 9 cords, 
and changed the design materially. He 
was the first, so far as is known, to use 
a roof of corrugated steel on these kilns, 
supported by a framework of iron pipe. 
Before his untimely death in 1958, Grothe 
had built up a very successful charcoal 
business in the Warrensburg-Lake George 
area. The number of 9-cord kilns he 
operated had increased to eight, and he 
had material on hand to erect two more. 
Practically all the charcoal he produced 
was packaged in 4-pound sacks, for sale 
to the picnic and recreational trade. 

Other cinder-block-kiln charcoal pro- 
duction operations are scattered through- 
out the State. There are installations at 
Oswego, South Otselic, Herkimer, Marl- 
boro and Long Eddy. 


The New Charcoal Retorts 


At least two New York State operators 
were dissatisfied with the cinder-block- 
kiln method of making charcoal and did 
something about it. They felt that it 
took too long, and too much hand labor 
to load and unload to make a burn in 
a masonry kiln. One of these was 
Fenimore Thomas, who has a farm south 
of Owego. Thomas recalled a wood-burn- 
ing steel drum stove he had had in his 
trailer. This stove, when allowed to 
smoulder with a limited supply of air 
all night, produced a bed of almost pure 
charcoal in the morning. With this as 
a start he designed a vertical steel drum 
charcoal retort, with air inlets near the 
top, and an outlet for the charcoal 
through a trap door at the bottom. After 
some experimentation he learned to make 
charcoal very efficiently in this retort. 

His original model, made of materials 
from a junk-yard. at a total cost of about 
$250, is still operating. Green round 
wood, cut into stovewood lengths, is fed 
in periodically through the chimney at 
the top. The wood moves down by gravity 
through a drying zone, and then into a 
carbonization zone near the bottom of 
the retort. Periodically an old oil drum 
is placed in the closed compartment un- 
der the trap door, the door is opened, 
and hot charcoal is poked down through 
the door. Then the glowing drum load is 
pulled out of the compartment. covered, 
and allowed to cool. The retort holds 
about 0.8 cords. and with green wood, a 
fresh charge of about half of this amount 
is put in four times a day. Three hun- 
dred pounds or so of charcoal is taken 
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off at about the same intervals. Carboni- 
zation proceeds considerably faster with 
dry wood. 

Another who was dissatisfied with the 
cinder-block-kiln method of production, 
was Don Warner of Speculator. He first 
attempted a French can method of pro- 
duction, altering the design to provide a 
heating compartment for a steel con- 
tainer, loaded with a cord or more of 
wood. An outside fire (first of wood, 
later an oil burner) provided a source 
of heat. He also attempted to pipe the 
combustible wood gases down around 
under the can for burning. When carboni- 
zation was complete he lifted the can 
out of the compartment with a monorail 
crane, and set it outside to cool. 

With this basic idea for a kiln, Warner 
joined forces with a boiler company down 
the Hudson, on Green Island, and to- 
gether they designed the Tar Boy retort. 
This was an engineered job, consisting 
of two retorts with a heat exchanger and 
and oil burner located between them. 
Good heat control was obtained by in- 
strumentation. The hot charcoal was 
dumped into oil drums to cool as in the 
Thomas installation. 

On a pilot-plant scale this retort 
worked perfectly, and commercial-size 
installations were made at Dolgeville and 
Lake Luzerne. But difficulties were ex- 
perienced with these larger installations. 
Tars, condensing from the gases, plugged 
up the heat exchanger, and the wood 
acids corroded the metal parts. 

The two retorts installed at Dolgeville 
were rebuilt by their owner, Al. Keil, 
President of the Flower City Charcoal 
Company of Rochester, in co-operation 
with a Rochester manufacturing concern. 
The two rebuilt retorts have been func- 
tioning satisfactorily since November, 
1958; and Keil has also built a new 
retort, three times as large, which he 
says exceeds his fondest expectations. An 
automatic packaging plant for the pro- 
duct of these three retorts has also been 
erected at Dolgeville. 

Keil too, had trouble with the neigh- 
bors about the acrid odors emitted by 
his retorts. He has overcome this by in- 
stalling an outside burner, using natural 
gas, which gets rid of the smelly ele- 
ments in the smoke. 

The Keil and Warner types of retorts 
cost considerably more than kilns to 
erect, even on the basis of per ton of 
daily capacity. They require an outside 
source of heat, usually oil or natural 
gas, which may cost as much as $5 per 
ton. But they use only a third to a half 
as much labor per ton of daily charcoal 
production as the kilns, and working 
around them is a much cleaner and less 
arduous job. Also. they produce higher 
yields of more uniform and better quality 
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charcoal per cord of wood used than do 
the kilns. The wood, cut in 12- to 16-inch 
lengths, is loaded in the top of these 
retorts by means of a conveyor, and the 
charcoal is taken off at the bottom by 
gravity, directly into the steel drums in 
which it is allowed to cool. 

When cool, the contents of these drums 
can be dumped into automatic screening 
and packaging equipment, such as is 
installed at Dolgeville, which again pro- 
vides for clean and easy work for the 
employees. This packaging machinery is 
generally obtained on lease instead of 
by purchase. Warner is attempting to 
perfect arrangements so that the retorts 
will also be available on a lease basis. 


Tips on the Charcoal Business 


New York State has large supplies of 
wood eminently suitable for making char- 
coal—both standing in its forests and 
woodlots and accumulating in the form 
of slabs and edgings at its sawmills. New 
York State also provides one of the big- 
gest and most concentrated charcoal 
markets in the country. Yet from 50 to 
70 per cent of the charcoal sold here 
is brought in from other states. 

Charcoal marketing is becoming a 
hotly competitive business. More and 
more of the charcoal is being sold by 
the supermarkets and chain stores, who 
buy in large quantities and sell at low 
margins of profit. Since the market is 
also highly seasonal, these large outlets 
have another advantage. in that they can 
buy in the winter and warehouse their 
supplies until the summer selling season. 
To conserve space, both in the warehouse 
and in the freight cars, they prefer to 
buy their charcoal in the form of bri- 
quets rather than as lump charcoal. 

Many New York State producers are 
proving that there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity in this situation for the manufac- 
ture and sale of charcoal locally, on a 
relatively small scale. 

For one thing. many users prefer lump 
charcoal over briquets. They say the lump 
charcoal ignites more easily, burns down 
to a glowing bed of coals suitable for 
cooking more quickly, and burns out at 
about the time an ordinary picnic is 
finished. Briquets, on the other hand, 
burn much longer, and much of their heat 
goes to waste. Because it is less concen- 
trated, a 4-pound sack of lump charcoal 
also provides usable heat over a much 
wider area in the grill than a 5-pound 
sack of briquets. Add to these advantages 
of locally produced lump charcoal the 
fact that briquets, produced in the Mid- 
west, incur about $20 a ton freight costs 
getting to the New York market. 

The small producer may not have 





enough volume to sell his product to the 
supermarkets and chain stores, but a 
great deal of charcoal is sold by inde- 
pendently owned groceries, delicatessens, 
hardware stores, and gasoline stations. 
Many of these independent merchants 
stay open nights, and over week ends, 
and hence can cater to customers who 
decide to go on a picnic the last moment. 

The best lump charcoal, and the high- 
est yields, are obtained from dense hard- 
woods. New York has such woods in 
great abundance. From species such as 
sugar maple, yellow birch, beech, and 
oak, the yields on an efficient kiln opera- 
tion will be just about 800 pounds per 
cord for round wood, and 700 pounds per 
cord from slabs. Yields from the new re- 
torts can be as high as 1,200 pounds per 
cord for slabwood, and 1,500 pounds per 
cord for round wood. 


Charcoal from either source is just 
about equally acceptable for picnic use. 
So the question of whether to use slabs 
or round wood to supply a given plant 
boils down pretty much to a problem 
in economics. Which can be obtained 
cheaper? 


Charcoal from the softer woods, in- 
cluding practically all of the conifers, is 
usually not considered acceptable for 
the production of lump charcoal. Yields 
from the softer woods are too low, and 
the charcoal produced is too soft and 
crumbly. 


Erection of a briquetting plant gener- 
ally cannot be recommended to New 
York State producers. Such a plant, to 
briquet a minimum of about 12 tons a 
day, will cost in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. And lump charcoal sells for 
practically the same price per pound as 
briquets. 


Summary Pointers 


So anyone who contemplates going into 
the charcoal business might consider this 
advice: Establish your market outlets 
first. Investigate your wood supply and 
its cost. Then, if you are planning a 
small operation, you will probably have 
to decide between the cinder-block or 
steel beehive kilns and the small vertical 
retorts of the Fenimore Thomas type. If 
you can see your way clear to operate on 
a larger scale, by all means investigate 
the new automatic vertical retorts of the 
Keil or Warner type. 


There is no question but that there 
are opportunities for a number of addi- 
tional operations in New York State. 
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HERE were 135 hunting accidents 

during 1959, 13 of them fatal. It’s 

of little solace to the 135 vic- 

tims, and none whatsoever to the 
13 who died, to point out that the ratio 
of hunting accidents to hunters in the 
field held about constant with previous 
years’ records. While we are disap- 
pointed, as always, not to have registered 
a new low, we are pleased that our rec- 
ord in New York is better; i.e. lower. 
than the average across the country, as 
reported by the National Safety Council. 
We're confident, too, that our record can 
be improved further under our present 
administration of the program, through 
better training of instructors and provi- 
sion to them of more effective training 
materials. 

Our greatest challenges in the field of 
hunting safety are, as always, careless- 
ness, stupidity and ignorance. We accept. 
with regretful resignation, the probabil- 
ity that there are irreducible minimums 
in all three of these categories, but we 
are perennially hopeful that through a 
more effective education program. we 
shall be successful in overcoming ig- 
norance, to some degree, and careless- 
ness to an even greater degree. As for 
stupidity, there’s not much that can be 
done there, in any field of endeavor. 
There are, in fact, some hopeful indi- 
cations on the “carelessness” front—only 
28 hunters were “winged” in 1959 when 
the other fellow didn’t bother to look 
beyond his immediate target. In 1958. 
41 “got it” while in line of fire. Under 
the heading of “carelessness,” as such. 
the records show 13 unfortunates in 1959 
vs. 31 in 1958. There were even two hunt- 
ers fewer mistaken for game this past 
fall than in 1958. Sixty-nine hunters 
were shot by their hunting companions 
last fall, while in 1958. 87 were mistaken 
by their companions for bear, deer. rab- 
bits, woodchucks, etc. 


om 


09 





19594—— 








Da. 4 


Bitte, 


by A. W. Bromley and Bryan E. Burgin 


All this looks like some small gain— 
although we should point out that a few 
more hunters shot themselves last fall 
than in previous years. We don’t wish 
to be facetious, but to the extent that 
some hunting accidents may be consid- 


Accidents re Game Hunted 


Game Hunted 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Big Game a 2s 
Small Game 84 53 80 70 
Other & Unknown 38 60 26 46 





Note: Shotguns were responsible in 77 acci- 
dents; rifles in 45; other and unknown 
weapons in 13. 


Manner of Accidents 


How Injured 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Self-Inflicted 39 39 39 44 
Shot by 

Companion 93 73 87 
Shot by Known 

Hunter but not 

Companion 
Shot by Unknown 

Hunter ll 





ered inevitable, we wish that a greater 
proportion could be self-inflicted. Its a 
painful but quite effective means of im- 
pressing the hunting safety lesson, and, 
even more important. fewer innocent by- 
standers would be hurt. 


Causes of Accidents 


Years 
1956 1957 1958 1959 


In Line of Fire 58 18 11 28 
Carelessness S53 © 32 8S 
Ricocheting 19 6 it & 
Mistaken for Game 6 2 16 14 


Causes 


Loading or 
Unloading Gun 7 


Falling or 
Tripping 


Gun Falling 


Crossing Fence, 
Loaded Gun ? 


Loaded Gunin Car ? 
Clogged Gun ? 


Others & Unknown 28 





Hunting Accident Summary 


Fatal Non-Fatal 


10 110 
12 118 
11 132 
12 113 
13 128 
13 122 





Total 


120 
130 
143 
125 
141 
135 


Accident to License 
Ratio 
1:7.823 
1:7.480 
1:7.209 
1:8.624 
1:8.735 
1:6.630 


Licenses 


938.716 

972,399 
1.016.577 
1.077.825 
1.231.618 

895.017* 


*Hunting license sale, Oct. 1, 1959-Mar. 1, 1960 


NOTE: Delayed reports on two fatal accidents were received after this tabula- 
tion was made; bringing total fatalities to 15 and total accidents to 137 
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IG game hunters in New York 
took 42,306 deer and 433 black 
bear during the 1959 season. 
These, as expected, were not rec- 

ord harvests for the State, as a whole; 
the open seasons, as established, were 
not expected to produce records. The 
deer populations in most Southern Zone 
counties last fall were not in excess of 
the carrying capacity of the winter range, 
nor were deer damaging land use prac- 
tices to any extent. Therefore. “any-deer” 
seasons were necessary only in parts of 
six counties, and these were special post- 
season hunts. In the Northern Zone. the 
perennial threat of severe losses from 
starvation existed in the central Adiron- 
dacks. To meet this threat, the Depart- 
ment held a deer-of-either-sex season in 
all or parts of six northern counties dur- 
ing the last 10 days of the regular season. 

Regionally, the Catskills led the State 
with a total take of 17,544 deer of which 
12,614 were adult bucks. The Adiron- 
dacks was second with 15,690 deer (a 
record) of which 8,526 were adult bucks. 
The Central and Western counties con- 
tributed 9.072 deer of which 8,466 were 
adult bucks. Individually, Sullivan led 
with 4,817 deer followed by Hamilton 
(3.976), St. Lawrence (3.530), Herkimer 
(2.343), Ulster (2,197), Dutchess (2.- 
187). Franklin (2,026), Delaware (1,- 
962). Essex (1,239), and Steuben 
(1,208). 

Although the Adirondack season did 


Big Game Season 








1959 


by C. W. Severinghaus, Conservation Biologist 


establish a record, the take was much 
lower than the Department had hoped 
for, and certainly not reflective of the 
existing population. During the buck only 
portion of the season (October 25-Novem- 
ber 21), hunting pressure was consid- 
erably below normal and the buck take 
showed it—down 30 per cent from the 
previous year’s. Many regular hunters of 
the area postponed their trips to take 
advantage of the last 10 day “any-deer” 
season; then wound up not going at all 
because of the worst weather of many a 
year. And a lot of those who did go 
watched the driving cold rains, sleet and 
snow through the windows; restricting 
their hunting to more comfortable ter- 
rain, aptly described in some quarters as 
“Mahogany Ridge.” 

There were special deer hunts this sea- 
son in parts of five Catskill and lower 
Hudson counties—Westchester, Ulster, 
Sullivan, Putnam and Dutchess. From 
Westchester County during the regular 
bow and arrow season, archers took 330 
deer; 90 adult and 84 fawn males and 
89 adult and 67 fawn females. The spe- 
cial extended season in Westchester 
which permitted archers to take a second 
deer in the County was most disappoint- 
ing as far as harvest was concerned. 
Only 9 adult and 6 fawn males and 7 
adult and 3 fawn females (total, 25) 
were taken. During the special shotgun 
season in Westchester, gunners took 116 
adult and 76 fawn males and 213 adult 


and 85 fawn females (total, 490). During 
the special post-season in Ulster County, 
gunners took 433 deer; 19 adult and 110 
fawn males and 229 adult and 75 fawn 
females. From Sullivan, 180 adult and 
426 fawn males and 1,132 adult and 414 
fawn females were taken during the deer- 
of-either-sex season (total, 2,152). From 
Putnam County, 49 adult and 163 fawn 
males and 379 adult and 154 fawn fe- 
males were taken (total, 745). From 
Dutchess County, 81 adult and 296 fawn 
males and 510 adult and 221 fawn fe- 
males (total, 1,108). The number of 
adult males taken during these special 
hunts appears to be low but it must be 
remembered that antlered (adult) males 
had been taken during the preceding 
regular season. From the special deer 
hunt in the Seneca Ordnance Depot in 
Seneca County, 86 adult and 58 fawn 
males and 292 adult and 55 fawn females 
were removed (total, 491). The prepon- 
derance of adult females was the result 
of a deliberate attempt to remove female 
deer and thereby reduce production of 
deer in this over-stocked Army Depot. 
Department personnel, Law Enforce- 
ment and game men, operated deer check 
stations at strategic highway points and 
tallied deer at hunting camps, freeze 
lockers, etc., to determine the per cent 
of successful hunters reporting their deer 
to the Department. With minor varia- 
tions. the per cent reporting was about 
(Continued on page 33) 


BIG GAME TAKE BY REGION AND COUNTY—1959 











Catskills 
DEER BEAR 
Bucks Does Total Total 

Counties (Adults) (Fawns) (Adults) (Fawns) Take Take 
Albany 195 1 3 2 201 

Columbia 1.126 8 8 a 1.149 

Delaware 1.950 4 4 4 1.962 5 
Dutchess 1.134 305 519 229 2.187 

Greene 821 4 4 3 832 9 
Orange 716 3 4 3 726 1 
Otsego 630 3 3 a 639 

Putnam 415 167 384 158 1.124 

Rensselaer 272 1 1 274 

Rockland 92 1 i 1 95 

Schenectady 42 42 

Schoharie 446 3 B 2 454 

Sullivan 2.799 442 1.148 428 4.817 16 
Ulster 1,761 117 237 82 2.197 20 
Westchester 215 166 309 155 845 

Catskill Totals: 12,614 1.225 2.628 1.077 17,544* 51 


*Includes 617 deer taken by archers: 170 male adults, 154 male fawns; 165 female adults, 128 female fawns 
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Counties 


Clinton 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton (northern) 
Fulton (southern) 
Hamilton 

Herkimer (northern) 
Herkimer (southern) 
Jefferson 

Lewis 

Oneida (northern) 
Oneida (southern) 
Oswego (northern) 
Oswego (southern) 

St. Lawrence 

Saratoga (northern) 
Saratoga (southern) 
Warren 

Washington (northern) 
Washington (southern) 


Adirondack Totals: 


*Includes 67 deer taken by archers 


Counties 


Allegany 
Broome 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga 
Chautauqua 
Chemung 
Chenango 
Cortland 
Erie 
Genesee 
Livingston 
Madison 
Monroe 
Niagara 
Onondaga 
Ontario 
Orleans 
Schuyler 
Seneca 
Steuben 
Tioga 
Tompkins 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
Yates 


Central and Western Totals: 


*Includes 277 deer taken by archers: 76 male adults, 71 male fawns; 77 female adults, 53 female fawns 


State-wide Totals: 


Adirondacks 
D 


Bucks 


(Adults) 


181 
707 
1,185 
152 
25 
1,617 
1,013 
14 

64 
520 
226 
34 
137 
46 
1,728 
108 
24 
384 
127 
234 
8,526 


(Fawns) 


104 
162 


477 
266 


368 


61 


3 


1,441 


EER 
Does 
(Adults) (Fawns) 
327 101 
520 159 
1,437 445 
802 248 
1,097 337 
1 
184 59 
3 3 
4,371 1,352 





127 
243 


15,690* 





: 21 male adults, 14 male fawns; 18 female adults, 14 female fawns 


Central and Western 


Bucks 
(Adults) (Fawns) 
813 4 
603 a 
908 10 
134 12 
649 4 
383 1 
749 2 
193 
184 2 
95 ] 
275 1 
158 
39 ] 
38 1 
63 1 
261 1 
80 
279 3 
155 68 
1,193 6 
505 3 
281 3 
74 
154 1 
200 1 
8,466 129 


29.606 


2.795 


DEER 


Does 
(Adults ) (Fawns) 

3 3 
3 2 
10 8 
13 11 
3 3 

2 
3 1 
2 1 

] 

2 

] 
1 

1 
3 2 

3 
3 2 
302 62 
6 3 
3 2 
4 6 
1 1 
369 108 


7,368 


2,537 


Total 
Take 


823 
611 
936 
170 
659 
386 
755 
193 
189 
97 
278 
159 
40 
40 
65 
267 
83 
287 
587 
1,208 
513 
294 
74 
157 
201 


9,072* 








42,306** 
**Includes 961 deer taken by archers: 267 male adults, 239 male fawns; 260 female adults, 195 female fawns 





BEAR 


Total 
Take 


50 
22 


136 
47 


58 


30 


370 


BEAR 


Total 
Take 


10 
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The Old Men of the Mountains 


A Tour of Romantic Catskill Imagery 


NY normal tourist traveling up the 
Hudson River on a sunny summer 
afternoon half a century ago 

would surely have felt a pleasant 

sense of anticipation as the “Mary 
Powell,” the “Albany,” or whichever 
palatial steamer he was aboard, glided 
abreast of little Germantown. For just 
above this point, according to the long 
folding map of the river which the 
breeze would be doing its best to snatch 
from his lap, a scenic treat of colossal 
size awaited the tourist. “From this point 
of the river,” the map noted. “we can 
get the best view of the Old Man of the 
Mountain.” As the spot marked on the 
map was reached, the tourist and his 
companion voyagers would stare eagerly 
at the great blue wall of the eastern 
Catskills. At first their eyes could grasp 
no more than an array of peak after 
peak, broken only by the mysterious 
shadows of Plattekill and Kaaterskill 
cloves and the angular outlines of the 
Catskill Mountain House and the Kaater- 
skill Hotel perched like strange white 
birds high on the mountains. Then sud- 
denly, with all the force of a magician’s 
artfully contrived illusion—there it 
would be. Half the range would take on 
the shape of the Old Man lying in 
peace on his back, his knees slightly 
drawn up, his eyes closed in everlasting 
sleep. Inevitably a dispute would arise 
on deck about just who was the Old 
Man. Guide book authors and map 
makers disagreed not only about who he 
was but about exactly which mountains 
formed the various parts of his huge 
person. Some authorities, with well-de- 
veloped senses of what was appropriate, 
declared that he was no other than Rip 
Van Winkle, the patron saint of the 
mountains, long known to the well-in- 
formed of the whole civilized world as 
The Romantic Catskills. By way of in- 
controvertible proof, it was pointed out 
that when normal eyes were helped by 
clear weather, Mrs. Van Winkle could 
be made out displaying “her Grecian 
female face in profile” as she slept beside 
her lord. Other experts would have no 
trafic with mere Old Men. The figure 
was nothing as prosaic as that—it was 
plainly a “sleeping giant.” In 1884, Mrs. 
A.E.P. Searing, author of “The Land of 
Rip Van Winkle,” went a step further. 
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The Old Man, she boldly announced, was 
really a sleeping /ndian giant. She re- 
lated a picturesque tale to bolster her 
contention. Long, long ago, she said, the 
Indians living in the valley above which 
the Catskills now rise were afflicted by an 
immense giant who greedily gobbled up 
their corn and sickened their people with 
his hot and disease-laden breath. The In- 
dians implored the Great Spirit to help 
them. The Spirit listened and flew to 
the valley in the form of a huge eagle. 
He hovered over the Indian villages and 
saw that their state was miserable in- 
deed. Quickly, he rose on his eagle’s 
wings and swooped down upon the giant. 
For a long time the two struggled until 
with a mighty effort the Great Spirit 
hurled the giant to the ground and bound 
him fast. Then, turning to the Indians 
who had watched the combat in suspense 
and awe, he said that as long as the In- 
dians remained brave and strong the 
giant would continue to lie on his back 
in utter helplessness, forming a long 
line of friendly Catskill peaks. But 
should that day ever arrive when the 
Indians became cowardly and weak, then 
the giant would be released to ravage the 
valley once again. 

The Old Man of the Mountain—for 
that was what most people continued to 
call him despite the able work of the 
giant’s adherents—did not lie in solitude; 
he had an ample gathering of other Old 
Men to keep him company. One of the 
best known was the sunken cheeked Old 
Man plainly visible from the Long Dock 
in Catskill. He was distinct from the first 
Old Man although the two amicably in- 
terchanged parts of their anatomies. An- 
other was the massive sleeping figure 
formed by Black Head, Black Dome, and 
Thomas Cole mountains as seen by 
climbers of Clum Hill in Tannersville. 
Still another could be made out by any 
reasonably imaginative tourist from the 
top of Slide Mountain after an easy trail 
up had been cut in the late 1870's. This 
Old Man was made up of Plattekill and 
Overlook mountains which also contrib- 
uted generously to the body of the Old 
Man seen from the river boats. 

Here and there throughout the Cats- 
kills other Old Men, formed of the moun- 
tains’ rounded peaks, stretched their 
mighty limbs. Drivers of surrey-loads of 


Victorian tourists paused frequently at 
places hallowed by tradition to point out 
with their long whips Old Man after Old 
Man until a sensitive tourist would be re- 
minded of the illustration in his “Gulli- 
vers Travels” showing the tiny Lillipu- 
tians swarming like so many vacationers 
over the body of the prostrate Gulliver. 
No matter where he went among the 
Catskills, he would find it hard to escape 
an exciting awareness of standing on 
somebody’s chest or ankle or elbow. 

At the same time, Hudson Valley put 
the Old Men to practical use as weather 
prophets. When clouds gathered ’round 
their heads they would say, “When the 
Old Man of the Mountain puts on his cap, 
look out for a storm.” 

What caused this race of Old Men or 
Sleeping Giants to lie down together and 
become the Catskill Mountains? It seems 
clear as we look back at their birth that 
they were the legitimate offspring of the 
Romantic Movement which engulfed 
Europe and America early in the Nine- 
teenth Century—and the geology of the 
Catskills. Such Romantics as Washington 
Irving, James Fenimore Cooper and 
William Cullen Bryant in literature; 
Joseph Jefferson (who brought Irving’s 
“Rip Van Winkle” to a new and more 
glorious life on the stage) and the great 
group of landscape painters numbering 
Thomas Cole, Asher B. Durand, Kensett. 
MacEntee and Whittredge among them, 
all pictured the Catskills to a receptive 
world as the very heart of Romance. In 
their skillful hands the mountains be- 
came a place of ghosts and goblins, of 
weird and mysterious adventures; a 
place where Nature herself lost the work- 
aday look she had once borne and be- 
came a seductive lady of beauty and 
magic. In Irving’s words: “This mountain 
zone is in fact the great poetical region 
of our country ... a rallying point for 
romance and fable.” 

Visitors, who had been nurtured on 
their country’s proud new Romantic lit- 
erature and who daily saw engravings 
of romanticized Catskill scenes hanging 
on their walls, had every right to expect 
to find concrete evidence of the mount- 
ains’ Romantic character when they set 
foot on the stage on which so many 
strange and poetic events had been 
shown. And the Old Men in whose ma- 
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jestic forms the Romantic belief in a 
mysterious kinship between men and 
Nature found expression, supplied this 
evidence in a convincing way. For what 
could be more truly Romantic than a 
mountain that mimicked a man? 

But the Old Men were not the only 
sources of evidence. Great numbers of 
human faces carved in Catskill rock by 
frost, wind and gravity also helped dem- 
onstrate that the mountains were indeed 
a “haunt of romance.” In 1833, a man 
described in the Ulster Republican of 
that year as “a respectable gentleman 
of Woodstock,” was calling public atten- 
tion to the imposing cliff on Overlook 
Mountain still known as the Minister’s 


Face. “This prominence,” wrote the 
highly respectable gentleman, “is cele- 
brated by the fishermen on the North 
River (this, of course, is the Hudson) 
for its resemblance, as they imagine, 
to a minister’s face.” As the Catskills 
resounded to the clatter of the hammers 
of carpenters running up hotels and 
boarding houses by the score to take care 
of the vacationers, hunters and _fisher- 
men pouring into the mountains during 
the Nineteenth Century, many more 
rocks, cliffs and peaks were discovered 
to suggest human faces. Catskill Moun- 
tain Dutchmen and the New England 
Yankee immigrants who played a large 
part in building up the Catskills’ fame 





The Great White Spirit, as an eagle, subdues the Indian giant 





as a resort area, co-operated in finding 
profiles galore of such worthies as 
George Washington, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, William Shakespeare and a host 
of less distinguished persons. Boarding 
house keepers, quick to recognize the 
pulling power of a face carved on a rock 
by the mystic hand of Nature, ransacked 
the Catskills’ many cloves, (those steep- 
sided passes cut through the mountains 
by ancient streams). to provide more and 
more profile rocks for their appreciative 
guests. When one was found, a path to 
it would be made, stairways and railings 
constructed if that even 
those in “delicate health” might be able 
to enjoy the wonder. Boarders who could 
never have been lured from the sociable 
comfort of a crowded piazza by the bait 
of a walk under the towering hemlocks 
along a nearby stream, would spring up, 
seize mountain sticks “turned from native 
wood by native skill.” and struggle half- 
way up the endless cliffs of a mountain 
to see a crag that a stupendous effort of 
the imagination plus a bit of luck might 
convert into the likeness of an Old Man 
with a stony beard or a chinless king 
equipped with a crown of straggly pine 
trees. Of all the Catskills’ profile rocks 
the most accessible was the one in the 
Kaaterskill Clove which shows the face 
of a man who seems to be a plump and 
conservative banker wearing a fur cap 
with its ear flaps pulled far down even 
on the hottest August day, as if to shut 
out the agonized pleas of applicants for 
loans on inadequate security. 


necessary so 





“The Banker”—one of the Catskill 


mountains’ well known stone heads 


The time came when the supply of 
human faces ran low and then the animal 
world was called upon to furnish new 
Romantic attractions to draw summer 
visitors to the cool loveliness of the Cat- 
skills. The raw material of endless beasts 
was found in the many boulders left on 
Catskill ledges in the course of the re- 
treat of the last of the glaciers which 
covered the region at intervals until some 
20,000 years ago. Because of differences 
in the hardness of the layers which com- 
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posed these boulders, some had eroded 
into fantastic shapes. One such boulder 
near the old Overlook House appeared to 
have a turtle sitting on top of it and so 
was christened Turtle Rock. A photog- 
rapher visited it with his wet plates, his 
black cloth, his mahogany camera and 
tripod and made a stereoscopic picture 
of it which summer guests took home 
and proudly placed on the center tables 
of their parlors in Brooklyn, New York 
or Philadelphia brownstone houses. Eagle 
Rock, Sphinx Rock, Lion Rock and many, 
many others were found and given en- 
thusiastic welcomes into the ranks of 
the Catskill fauna. It was immediately 
noticed that such is the structure of the 
Catskill sandstones that prolonged ex- 
posure in isolated boulders causes large 
slabs to drop away from their undersides, 
giving them a decided look of animals 
with open mouths. These were named— 
sometimes with appropriate ceremonies 
in which light-hearted boarders took part 
—Whale. Alligator or Fish rocks. Cat- 
skill hikers of many generations have 
delighted in being photographed while 
sitting with unperturbed faces in the very 
jaws of these horrid monsters. A myriad 
of inanimate objects too were discovered 
to be lurking within the rocks of the 
mountains requiring only a little imagi- 
nation to draw them out. Above the Town 
of Hunter a chair-like mountain profile 
was named the “Colonel’s Chair” in hon- 
or of Colonel Edwards, pioneer tanner 
of the place. Soon several Pulpit rocks, 
and Table rocks, a Ship Rock, a Devil’s 
Tombstone and a number of Devil’s or 
Giant’s kitchens or workshops were in 
full operation. Payment of a twenty-five 
cent admission charge allowed a tourist 
to inspect the Devil’s Kitchen at the head 
of Plattekill Clove, one of the most en- 
chanting spots in the Catskills, and see 
with his own eyes Satan’s kettles, stoves 
and pans. An elaborate system of ladders, 
steps, and railings kept him safe during 
this glimpse into the housekeeping ar- 
rangements of Hell. 





The “aligator” rock 


The Catskills had no selfish monopoly 
of Profile rocks and Devil’s kitchens, 
although nowhere else in America were 
they identified and named in such pro- 
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fusion. Other competing summer resort 
areas would have been thought as in- 
complete without their complements of 
natural formations that imitated mice or 
men as if they had lacked those staples 
of the Victorian vacationer, rocking 
chairs, gossiping grandmas, flirtations 
and the stirring new game of croquet. 
New Hampshire’s White Mountains. for 
instance, have been famous since 1805, 
for their Great Stone Face. sometimes 
also called The Old Man of the Mountain. 
The softer Catskill sandstones. or con- 
glomerates, as might be expected. pro- 
duced nothing as noble and Puritanical 
as did the sterner granite from which 
the Great Stone Face emerged. They ex- 
celled instead in quaint and often eccen- 
tric profiles in which the hermits and 
other rugged non-conformists, bred in 
such numbers by the Catskills, seemed 
to be translated into stone. 

The Romantic Movement did not have 
the field to itself. Even while the naming 
of cliffs and boulders was at its peak, 
the natural beauty of the Catskills was 
being attacked with purposeful vigor by 
quite unromantic tanners, glass-makers 
and lumbermen who were laying low the 
mountains’ once magnificant forests. 
Then, too, as early as the 1740's, Cat- 
skill forests had been exploited in the 
gentlest of ways by the great Pennsyl- 
vania botanist, John Bartram. who found 
here, “the greatest variety of uncommon 
trees and shrubs that I ever saw in such 
a compass of ground,” as he wrote to 
his London friend, Peter Collinson. Bart- 
ram gathered seeds and plants in the 
Catskills as he did elsewhere in America 
and sent them to England to be planted 
on great estates where the new natural- 
istic style of landscape gardening—a fore- 
runner of the Romantic Movement—was 
uprooting the older formal gardens. 

Following the Revolution, according to 
old account books, sawmills began to be 
built among the mountains and by the 
1790’s_ substantial quantities of “pine 
siding,” “wite wood,” hemlock boards, 
ashes, charcoal and other forest products 
were being hauled to the Hudson River 
for shipment. In the Catskills, wrote the 
Rev. Clark Brown in 1803, “black spruce 
grows in abundance from which a large 
quantity of the essence is extracted for 
making beer, the greater part of which 
is exported.” Much was consumed locally 
too, in the tiny “gingerbread and spruce 
beer shops” in which impoverished 
widows or one-legged veterans hoped to 
make a living on the pennies of the 
young. 

The clear, fragrant resin of the balsam 
fir which once grew thickly on the upper 
elevations of the Catskills had been 
gathered there and sent to England by 
John Bartram as far back as 1742; early 





in the Nineteenth Century it was being 
marketed as Balm of Gilead Salve. 

By the 1840's, the Catskills, then an- 
nually ravaged by gluttonous forest fires 
feeding on the tangled waste of the 
tanners and lumbermen, were being 
grazed over by multiplying flocks of 
sheep. Agricultural experts were predict- 
ing that the entire Catskill region was 
destined to become one vast treeless sheep 
pasture from which an endless flood of 
wool and mutton would roll to clothe and 
feed the inhabitants of Atlantic coast 
cities. It was only the opening up of the 
great sheep ranges of the West that 
saved the Catskills from this fate. By 
1881, guidebook writer and _ illustrator, 
H. Schile. could say of the Town of 
Hunter, “It is a pity that the farmers of 
this neighborhood could not appreciate 
the value of the forest that once flourished 
here. They have so thoroughly extermi- 
nated the trees that they now suffer from 
want of wood for their building purposes 
and are obliged to send to Albany for it.” 

It was during this era of transition when 
the echoing voice of the woodmen’s axes, 
the crackle of forest fires and the baahing 
of sheep never ended that dwellers among 
the Catskills continued to search out 
marvels among their rocks. Summer visit- 
ors deplored the destruction of the for- 
ests, but they continued to arrive in 
ever-increasing numbers, taking some 
comfort when the loss of a clove’s hem- 
lock giants revealed a hidden rock that 
looked just a little like Mr. Horace Gree- 
ley or President Grant. 

Owners of the boarding houses, as if 
to make up for the loss of forests and 
the drying up of streams, seem to have 
worked their imaginations hard during 
the off-season as they prepared pleasant 
rocky surprises for the next summer’s 
guests. Some crafty mountaineers were 
whispered not to have been above the 
stealthy use of sledgehammers and chis- 
els to force reluctant boulders into taking 
on animal or human forms. An ingenious 
amateur dentist supplied one Whale 
Rock with a fine set of artificial teeth 
in defiance of the fact that this whale 
was not a sperm, the only kind to boast 
any real teeth at all. The teeth were 
handsomely whitewashed and were re- 
placed whenever the misdirected energy 
of a small boy resulted in the loss of a 
molar or an incisor. An Alligator Rock 
at Haines Falls had similar dental care. 

Two miles from the Catskill Mountain 
House, a rather ordinary looking rock 
was, by Civil War days, drawing hordes 
of tourists. This rock—so said its owners 
—was the very one on which old Rip Van 
Winkle had laid down to take his twenty- 
year sleep. Sceptics were shown the hol- 
lows worn in the rock by Rip’s shoulders 
during his long nap and if this wasn’t 
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enough to chase away all doubt, the sight 
ef the very tree to which Rip had tied 
his dog Wolf or of the rusted remains 
of the olc! man’s gun would surely do it. 

It was left for the fabulous Colonel 
Zadoc Pratt of Prattsville, a mighty 
slayer of hemlocks and tireless tanner of 
hides, to carry even further the applica- 
tion of Romantic imagination to rocks, 
and so give generations of Catskill hikers 
and drivers a fine objective. At the Col- 
onel’s command, a_ stonecutter carved 
boulders on a Prattsville hillside into 
sofas and armchairs which seemed to be 
emerging from the rock’s original shapes. 
He cut monuments to Pratt’s many horses 
and dogs and on the cliff above formed 
an outdoor art gallery of such things as 
a relief of the Pratt tannery, a tribute 
to that source of Catskill tanbark, the 
noble hemlock tree, mementoes of Pratt’s 
career as a Congressman, a bust of his 
son, and other subjects relating to the 
Colonel’s life and works. There was even 
a neat little stone sentry box into which 
a visitor might retreat to take refuge 
from a sudden shower. 

“Curious faces seem to peer out from 
the rocks,” wrote Cecilia Van Norman 
in “The Picturesque Catskills,” “and one 
cannot avoid thinking that they .. . are 
awaiting the hand of the sculptor to free 
them from the rock that encrusts them.” 
It was not only from rocks that curious 
faces peered out; sharp-eyed Romantics 
found them even in material as insub- 
stantial as the spray and foam of water- 
falls. Mrs. Searing tells a tale of love 
among the Indians in which a mysterious 
“White Maiden” is saved from pursuers 
when a kindly Manitou melts her into 
the waters of Kaaterskill Falls. “By the 
witching light of a midsummer moon, 
if you tune your thoughts aright.” says 
Mrs. Searing, you may still see the maid- 
en veiled by the falling water. But not 
many were able to tune their thoughts 
properly for the “Maid in Kaaterskill 
Falls” was revealed to only a few of those 
who sought a glimpse of her. It was quite 
otherwise with the “ice palaces” to be 
seen in the same falls—they became one 
of the Catskills’ famous sights. 

Those visiting the mountains in winter 
had long found matter for wonder in the 
fantastic ice formations draped over 
ledges or hanging from cliffs. The Kaater- 
skill Falls, whose waters plunge a hun- 
dred feet and then seem to gather strength 
before dropping another eighty, was the 
goal of winter pilgrimages, often by emi- 
nent individuals in Victorian art and 
literature. Here the falls would freeze 
in the form of a hollow cylinder inside 
which the water continued to rush down. 
The cylinder’s ornate architecture struck 
everyone who saw it. “Here is a temple.” 
wrote Cecilia Van Norman, “in whose 





“ 


-clustered columns and flowing tracery 
of ice that would rival the finest alabaster.” 


facade of dark rock are interlaced arches, 
pointed windows, clustered columns and 
flowing tracery of ice that would rival 
the finest alabaster.” Poet William Cullen 
Bryant was so deeply impressed by the 
falls in winter that he hastened home and 
wrote a famous poem about them. In 
this poem “a youth of dreamy mood” 
sees the falls in all their winter glory 
and is captivated by glimpsing within the 
ice palace what seems to be “a maiden 
watching the moon she loves, at the twi- 
light hour with pensive eyes.” She is only 
an illusion caused by “the torrent tumbl- 
ing o’er in the midst of those glassy walls.” 
But the youth falls into an impassioned 
reverie in which he sees with growing 
dread the moving watery shapes within 
the palace taking on the forms of “a 
ghastly likeness of men, as if slain by 
the wintry storms, come forth to the 
air in their earthly forms.” He sees war- 
riors and ancient whalers and sealers 
lost among the ice-floes of the Far North, 
frozen mothers and children, “fair wan 
women with moon-struck air, the snow- 
stars flecking their long, loose hair.” Hor- 
rified at this grisly parade of ghosts. the 
youth faints. He awakens to find himself 
lying on “a couch of shaggy skins” in 
a mountain cabin to which he has been 
carried by the woodmen who had rescued 
him from death as he lay freezing be- 
side the moonlit ice palace. 

Bryant’s poem well suited the taste of 
his time in its free flowing imaginative- 
ness, its playing with the supernatural, 
and its mystical attitude toward Nature. 
Today we are likely to find its piling up 





of Romantic wonders a little amusing. 
Yet no one who looks at the beautiful 
ice formations reared by Catskill streams 
in the cold days of midwinter can help 
seeing Bryant’s specters gliding once 
again within the icy towers and—safe as 
he may be in the Twentieth Century— 
feeling the same kind of chill that raced 
down the spines of Catskill piazza sitters 
of a century ago while they read “Kaater- 
skill Falls” as an important part of a 
well-spent vacation. In the same way the 
Catskills’ Animal and Profile rocks, their 
Pilgrim’s passes and Hermit’s grottos, 
their Old Men and Sleeping giants at- 
tract us even while they bring a smile at 
the simplicity of our grandparents who 
viewed these same sights with a vague 
and uneasy awe. In this Age of Science 
we are aware how easily the self-centered 
nature of man leads him to see himself 
and his own interests and 
rored even in the shapes 
and the crumbling edges 
men and women of our day, the old 
wonders of the Catskills take on new 
and fascinating meanings as lasting rec- 
ords of an era that has passed. For the 
Romantic tide which once touched the 
very summits of the Catskills has ebbed, 
but not before creating enduring memo- 


conflicts mir- 
of mountains 
of rocks. To 


rials in art, literature and music, and 
in a more imaginative approach to 
science. 


The Old Men of the Mountain slumber 
on as they have done for so long, sur- 
rounded by their private zoo of creatures 
drawn from the four quarters of the hu- 
man imagination, by their odd assortment 
of household goods and by their collec- 
tion of profiles of the great and the ec- 
centric. These Old Men have suffered 
much at human hands. They have been 
shaved close by woodmen’s axes, they 
have been perilously singed by forest 
fires creeping up their sides and choking 
them with pungent smoke. They have 
been intimately acquainted with both the 
short-sighted exploiters who saw in the 
Catskills’ great primeval forests only the 
image of a hasty dollar, and the Roman- 
tics with their often feverish imaginations 
conjuring up strange and fantastic vi- 
sions among the old rocks and time-worn 
slopes. Whether we see them in their 
summer dress of the green forests and 
sparkling streams returning once more 
to the Catskills; or snugly tucked under 
their white winter quilts, they remain 
noble and inspiring sights well worth a 
day’s drive or the climbing of a mountain 
to see. And they deserve our respectful 
admiration and gratitude for the part 
they played in calling men’s attention 
to the great natural beauty of the Cat- 
skills and—in their sometimes blunder- 
ing way—to the intimate relationship 
between man and Nature. 
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Figure 2: Female flower—balsam fir 


by Dr. F. U. Klaehn, Assistant Professor of Silviculture, 
State University College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University 


O phase of plant life presents so many wonders as 
flowering. This has inspired artists, and every human 
has been attracted by the variety. forms and colors of 
the flowers, as well as by the flowering behavior. For 

a biologist, the flowering and fruitsetting involve many inter- 
esting problems which provide for exciting study and thought 
of the basic life processes. 

It is the objective of this article to introduce forest tree flow- 
ers to people who may not be familiar with this subject. Tree 
flowers are usually not observed because most of them are 
small, and, at first glance. they are not as striking as a rose or 
the flowers of other garden plants. Also, tree flowers are mostly 
located high in the crowns and a number of years are required, 
sometimes twenty, thirty or more years from seed, before forest 
trees reach sexual maturity. 

Our forest trees belong to “higher plants” and consequently 
regenerate themselves mostly by sexual means: i.e.. male and 
female flower parts which combine to produce seeds. The seed 
may be considered the beginning of a new and independent 
plant. 

A great number of different tree species. both conifers and 
hardwoods, are grown in New York State. Coniferous tree 
flowers are more primitive in evolutionary development than 
are hardwood flowers. The flowers of pines, spruces, firs, etc., 
all have a similar structural make-up which differs from that 
of hardwood flowers. 

In conifers, the male flowers consist of strawberry-like 
strobili (see figure 1) in which thousands of very fine pollen 
grains are produced. At the time of pollen ripening (end of 
May-beginning of June) the pollen-sacs enclosing the pollen 
burst and the pollen grains are carried by wind, sometimes 
traveling great distances. Pollen grains of coniferous tree 
species have been found on the ocean a thousand or more miles 
from land, or at altitudes far above the sources of the pollen. 
This is easy to understand when one realizes that a pine pollen 
grain weighs less than a millionth of a gram and is equipped 
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with air-sacs which makes it very light. These air-sacs de- 
crease their “sink-velocity” or rate of free fall; consequently, 
they are carried farther by the wind. Pine pollen grains fall 
between 1.4 and 1.6 inches per second. This slow rate of fall 
is very important for the pollination of the female flowers. 
Pollen grains of each species have a charactertistic form and 
size. Pine pollen ranges from 44 to 75 microns (1 micron = 
1/25400 of an inch) in diameter. Pollen grains of hardwoods 
are mostly smaller. 


People motoring through a large pine forest during the pine 
flowering season sometimes observe a yellow-greenish layer 
covering their cars. This layer consists of pollen grains which 
nature produces in apparently infinite abundance to assure 
that wherever a female strobilus is located, even high in the 
tree crown, there is a chance to obtain pollen for fertilization. 

The female coniferous flower, called the female strobilus, 
has the form of a small succulent conelet (see figures 2 and 3, 
and also New York STATE Conservationist. Vol. 13, No. 6, 
page 21). After fertilization, the female strobilus starts to grow 
rapidly and becomes woody, resulting finally in a cone. Pollina- 
tion is the term used for the transfer of the pollen to the 
receptive part of the female flower of strobilus. In coniferous 
tree species, this part is called the ovule. The ovule is receptive 
only for a short while, normally not longer than five to eight 
days. If no pollen reaches the female strobilus during that 
period, seed may be developed but they will be empty or sterile. 


We should like to make clear, here, that pollination of a 
flower is not identical with fertilization. Between these two 
stages there may be a whole year (as in pines and certain 
oaks) or only a few days or weeks. By fertilization is meant the 
union between a certain nucleus of the male pollen grain and 
the corresponding nucleus (egg) in the female ovule. Complex 
developmental stages follow this union. Some tree species 
(spruces, firs, larches and hemlocks) produce a fully mature 
seed in four to five months. In pines (white and red pine), on 
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Figure 3: Female 
flower — larch 


flower—balsam fir 
Figure 1: Male 


Figure 5: Male and female flowers, paper birch 


Figure 4: Female catkin, trembling aspen 
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the other hand, 16 to 18 months are neces- 
sary for complete seed ripening. 

Most of the coniferous trees have male 
and female strobili on the same tree, but 
the females are usually located higher in 
the crown than the males. The pollen of a 
particular tree normally does not fertilize 
the female sex cell of the same tree. This 
means that most coniferous trees are self- 
sterile or self-incompatible. A pollen from 
another tree must reach the ovule to as- 
sure a good and fully developed seed. 

The sex and flowering conditions in our 
hardwood tree species are more complicat- 
ed than in conifers, with greater variety 
of forms, structures, etc. One early flower- 
ing hardwood species in New York State 
is trembling aspen (see figure 4). This 
species is called dioecious, which means 
that one tree bears only male flowers and 
another tree bears only female flowers. 
Male trees are generally more vigorous 
than female. Other forest trees having 
similar sex conditions are American ash 
and box elder. 

Tree species having both male and fe- 
male flowers on the same tree, but at dif- 
ferent positions in the crown or on the 
branch, are illustrated by our oaks, 
beeches, birches and others. The male 
flower of paper birch consists of a pen- 
dulous catkin which produces and releases 
the pollen. The female flower has a can- 
dle-like form and contains between 150 
and 250 seeds when mature (see figure 5). 

When male and female sex parts are 
combined in the same flower, it is referred 
to as a perfect flower. This flower type is 
found in black cherry, American elm and 
tulip tree (see figure 6). The most im- 
portant male sex part in perfect flowers is 
called the stamen. It contains the pollen 
grains. The female sex ‘part is called the 
pistil. Stamens and pistils become func- 
tional at different times, thus decreasing 
the chance of self-pollination. As a con- 
sequence, self-fertilization seems not to 
occur in most of our hardwood trees. 

A last group of trees, represented by 
our sugar maples, (see figure 7) has sex 
conditions which are different from the 
former groups. A sugar maple tree carries 
flowers of both sexes. The male flowers 
have only stamens, while the female flow- 
ers have a pistil and also a certain number 
of stamens. These female flower stamens, 
however, do not release pollen and thus 
are non-functional. 

Many of our hardwood tree species are 
pollinated by insects; for example, our 
cherries, tulip trees and most of the 
maples. Other hardwood species are wind- 
pollinated; for example, our alders, oaks, 
beeches and birches. Some hardwoods— 
sugar maple and American elm, for ex- 
ample—are pollinated by wind and also 
by insects, but not equally, wind-pollina- 
tion being more common for the elm, and 
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insect-pollination more common for the 
sugar maple. 

Pollen of insect-pollinated trees differ 
in shape and surface structure from that 
of wind-pollinated trees. The former tends 
to stick together and is carried in clumps 
by insects, particularly bees. The bees col- 
lect the pollen and nectar which is pro- 
duced in abundance by certain trees 
(maples, cherries, etc.), and as they fly 
from one tree to another, they cross-polli- 
nate the flowers. Insect-pollinated tree 
flowers, such as cherry and tulip tree 
flowers, are more attractive than the flow- 
ers of our beeches or oaks. The bees are 
lured by certain colors (yellow) more than 
by others. Certain trees release their nec- 
tars only in the morning hours so that in 
the afternoon very few or no insects are 
observed. The bees and other insects are 
more active on sunny and warm days than 
on cold and rainy days. Therefore it be- 
comes understandable how the weather 
conditions during the time of flowering 
contribute to the amount of good and 
filled seed produced by a tree. The same 
is true for our conifers; warm, sunny and 
calm days increase the chances for the fe- 
male strobilus being pollinated. 

Nature produces pollen in great abun- 
dance; a single stamen of American ash 
has at least 20,000 pollen grains. Amer- 
ican beech may produce more than 500,- 
000 pollen grains for each female flower; 
and one berry-like male strobilus of a 
white pine contains more than 150.000 
pollen grains. The calculated number of 
pollen grains of a mature red pine, white 
pine, or balsam fir tree would exceed the 
number of dollars of our national debt. 


Many of our forest trees, in particular 
the conifers, produce flowers in abun- 
dance only at intervals. There are often 
two or more years between good flower- 
ing years. This is largely because it takes 
a certain time to replenish the food level 
which has been used up by a former seed 
crop. Longer intervals between seed years 
exist for trees producing large-size seed. 


Concluding this short review, it should 
be mentioned that the flowers of many of 
our forest trees are not at the end of their 
evolutionary development. Certain tree 
species, for instance the ashes, maples 
and others, are still evolving quite rapidly, 
which means that in 1,000 or 2,000 or 
more years the flowers of these species 
may be different. It is known also that 
there is a general tendency in certain in- 
sect-pollinated tree species to become 
wind-pollinated. Nature’s way of keeping 
its children alive and perpetuating them 
into the future is infinitely variable, and 
our long-lived plants, our forest trees, 
provide a wonderful example of nature’s 
ingenuity. 


Some 


HEREVER your hikes, fishing 
or hunting trips take you this 
year, you're likely to see spar- 
rows of some sort. With 400- 
odd species scattered practically all over 
the earth, the sparrow (or finch) family 
is the largest family of birds in the world. 
The only places you wouldn’t see some 
kind of sparrow would be on Madagas- 
car, Australia, the Papuan region, or the 
oceanic islands of the South Pacific. 

New York State bird watchers annual- 
ly record approximately 45 species of 
sparrows, most of which breed some- 
where in the State. They occupy almost 
every type of habitat we have—from the 
cool, shaded Adirondack spruce and bal- 
sam swamps to the scorching, sun- 
drenched sand dunes on Long Island. 

You won’t find sparrows in cities or in 
the business sections of large towns. The 
so-called “city” sparrow is that notorious 
pest, the English or house sparrow. He’s 
not a sparrow at all but a member of the 
weaverbird family, brought here more 
than 100 years ago by a well meaning 
man who deplored the lack of birds in 
our cities! Although the English sparrow 
is the only weaverbird in this State, he 
belongs to a worldwide family almost as 
big as the sparrows. 

How does one know when he’s looking 
at a sparrow? Try to get a good look 
at the bill. If it’s the short, conical, seed- 
cracking type, your bird is probably a 
sparrow. But you’d better check a few 
other points, too. Is it definitely smaller 
than a robin? Although a few species 
are about two-thirds as large as a robin, 
most are only “sparrow-sized”(!) and 
the majority of them are brownish. Art- 
ist Trimm’s paintings will enable you to 
identify 14 of our commonest species, 
and in the course of this article I’ll sug- 
gest additional helps. 

Among our 45 kinds of sparrows, 22 
have names ending with the word spar- 
row as, for example, the song sparrow. 
The other 23 bear names such as car- 
dinal, towhee and so on, and you would 
not guess from their names that they are 
also members of the sparrow family. 

The 14 species in our centerspread 
have a number of things in common. 
They look so much alike that many per- 
sons simply ignore them and look at 
other birds such as scarlet tanagers and 
Baltimore orioles. Males and females of 
each species resemble one another so 
closely that you cannot tell them apart 
in the field; this, in turn, makes it more 
difficult to tell the species apart. Only the 
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males of these 14 species sing, and their 
songs are so distinctive that they are 
often the best means of identification. 
With bills like theirs you would expect 
them to be seed eaters, although in sum- 
mer they also consume quantities of in- 
sects and some wild berries. Now let’s 
turn to those 14 sparrows and see what 
we can find out about them. 


Song Sparrow 


This favorite among birds is our most 
numerous sparrow and is probably the 
most abundant bird in the State. It and 
the chipping sparrow are known to more 
New Yorkers than any other members 
of the family. 

As Wayne Trimm’s painting shows, the 
heavy streaks merging into one large 
central breast spot are good identification 
marks. A singing male usually perches 
in full view on a wire, post, or exposed 
branch. His is a simple, pleasant song 
*though it is not really musical. While 
you listen to it, note that the first three 
notes all on the same pitch, sound a bit 
like “madge, madge, madge.” 

A trusting bird, the song sparrow rears 
its young close to our houses and farm 
buildings. You will find the nest in bush- 
es, hedges, ornamental conifers, even on 
the ground. Often it is located right 
under a window, so you can observe nest 
life from inside the house. 

There are many other habitats where 
you will find breeding song sparrows. 
Brushy pastures, field edges, along log- 
ging roads in the dense Adirondack for- 
ests, edges of swamps and marshes, and 
among the dune grasses on Long Island 
are places to look for them. 

Their nest is a compact structure of 
grasses and fine plant fibres lined with 
long hairs. The four greenish-white eggs 
are heavily blotched with brown and 
purple. Should you find a song sparrow’s 
nest containing one larger, more evenly 
spotted egg, it has been parasitized by 
a cowbird. Few persons have seen the 
cowbird lay an egg in another bird’s 
nest. Having previously located a nest 
ready for its own set of eggs, she slips 
on as early as 4:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and, in the record time of a couple 
of minutes, lays her egg and sneaks 
away. 

Last summer, song sparrows built a 
nest in a hedge beneath my bedroom 
window. In their usual manner, the birds 
were so unobtrusive that I had no idea 
they were nesting. About 6 o’clock one 
morning there was an outburst of song 


sparrow scolding so loud it woke me up. 
The birds had visited their nest just 
in time to discover a cowbird laying her 
egg. I looked out in time to see the 
parasite fly off with an egg in her bill. 
This was too much of a shock for the 
sparrows and they immediately aban- 
doned their nest. 

After raising their young on a diet 
consisting largely of insects, adults and 
immatures form small flocks in late sum- 
mer and drift away from our gardens to 
brush lots and hedgerows. Before the 
leaves have turned color, the birds are 
on their way to the southern wintering 
grounds. However, individuals remain 
with us where food and shelter are avail- 
able, particularly on the north and south 
shores of Long Island. At Montauk Point 
State Park, for example, it is abundant 
in winter as well as in summer. 

Ornithologists have studied few birds 
as intensively as they have the song spar- 
row, yet its greatest student is not a 
professional scientist. She is a Cleveland 
housewife named Margaret Nice. Her 
brilliant studies underscore the fact that 
amateurs can make important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of living things. 


Chipping Sparrow 

Much of the song sparrow’s life his- 
tory information applies equally well to 
the familiar “chippy.” Like its relative, 
the chipping sparrow haunts our gardens, 
dooryards, hedges, pastures and ever- 
greens around houses and school build- 
ings. However, he is absent from for- 
ested areas, swampy places, and the 
coastal sandy habitats. His trusting ways 
lead him, like the song sparrow, to hop 
about your picnic table at a park in 
search of crumbs. 

As with other perching birds, the male 
sings from various places in his nesting 
territory. The song is a long series of 
chips or a trill on one pitch, delivered 
from an exposed location. Sometimes a 
male is so strongly motivated to sing that 
he breaks into song as he hops about on 
the ground. While fishing late at night I 
have often heard a chippy sing just once 
and then go back to sleep. 

The chippy is the smallest sparrow 
that deliberately seeks out man and his 
cultivated plantings. Binoculars are sel- 
dom necessary in order to see the red- 
dish crown, black line through and be- 
hind the eye, and the clear whitish breast. 
Should you approach too closely, the 
bird will suddenly dart quickly away. 

If the birds were not so nonchalant 
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around their nest, it would be easy to 
find. The male’s singing is your first clue 
that there is (or will soon be) a nest 
nearby. A sitting female will allow you 
to pass within two feet of her without 
flushing. Still, it’s a nest worth finding, 
for it is a beautiful little structure of 
grasses, fine twigs and rootlets lined with 
long hairs. Most of the nests I’ve found 
were in ornamental evergreens or short, 
scrubby apple and thorn apple trees in 
pastures; frequently they were at or be- 
low eye level. The small bluish eggs are 
spotted with brown or black, mostly on 
the larger end. 

Chipping sparrows are now returning 
to us from wintering areas in southern 
United States. They migrate at night (as 
do other sparrows) yet scientists have 
learned that you can expect last year’s 
pair to come right back to your garden 
this spring. 


Field Sparrow 


The song sparrow does have a song, 
the chipping sparrow does chip, but the 
field sparrow is not a field species. Rath- 
er, he prefers old pastures and fields 
growing up in brush. As more New York 
farms go out of production, his numbers 
will continue to increase in this State. 

Unlike the song and chipping spar- 
rows, this species does not show an at- 
traction for man. To make his acquaint- 
ance, you must seek him out in brushy 
fields. Listen for a clear, plaintive song 
that starts with several deliberate notes 
and then tapers off into a rapid trill. 
Some birds sing up the scale, some go 
down, while others remain on an even 
pitch. One of our prettier sparrow songs, 
it is a favorite with everyone who knows 
it. As the renowned ornithologist Frank 
M. Chapman wrote: “To be convinced of 
its rare beauty one need only hear it as 
the sun goes down and the hush of early 
evening is quieting the earth.” 

In common with other small birds, the 
singing male chooses a low, exposed lo- 
cation. His generally buffy coloration 
and lack of distinctive markings might 
discourage your first attempt to identify 
the singer. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, you will notice that the bill is pink 
and there is a white eye ring. He’s just 
about the size of a chippy. 

If you hunt rabbits, you have prob- 
ably found many field sparrow nests in 
the leafless bushes and saplings that dot 
good bunny cover. They always remind 
me of a chippy nest built in the “wrong” 

(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 23) 
habitat, for they are made of grasses, 
plant stems and rootlets with a lining of 
fine grasses and long hairs. Usually they 
are below eye level. The few occupied 
nests I’ve located contained four eggs 
marked, especially around the large end, 
with rufous. Like chippies, the adults flut- 
ter and scold nearby while you remain in 
the neighborhood. 

As in the case of the song sparrow, 
we owe much of our knowledge of this 
species to an amateur ornithologist. Dr. 
Lawrence H. Walkinshaw, a dentist of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has devoted 
many years to studying the bird. He 
found it to be particularly sensitive to 
cowbird parasitism—half of his birds 
deserted when the stranger deposited its 
egg. 

When nesting is over, field sparrows 
gather with other members of the family 
along hedgerows, roadsides, and weedy 
corners of cultivated fields. There they 
fatten on weed seeds and wild fruits in 
preparation for the migratory journey 
that will take them as far the Gulf 
Coast. Yet, some hardy indivf@uals regu- 
larly winter in our southern counties. 


White-throated Sparrow 


If our New York sparrows—the ones 
whose names end with sparrow—ever held 
a beauty contest, the white-throat would 
win by a comfortable margin. Named 
from his clean, white throat feathers, the 
white-throated sparrow has a crown strik- 
ingly marked with black and white 
stripes. There is an attractive yellow spot 
between the eye and bill. 

Several years ago a fellow bird-bander 
friend and I analyzed the records of more 
than 70,000 white-throats that had been 
tagged with numbered metal bands. We 
learned that the majority of eastern 
white-throated sparrows winter in the 
Carolinas, though some do go as far as 
Texas. These birds will soon be passing 
through your neighborhood on their way 
back to their extensive northern breeding 
areas, which extend from the southern 
Yukon all across Canda and down into 
northern United States. In New York, it 
nests in the high peak area of the Cats- 
kills and throughout the central Adiron- 
dacks. 

If you’ve guessed that it is an abun- 
dant sparrow, you are correct. As white- 
throats move northward they often linger 
for a day or two in locations favorable 
for feeding and resting. Your first hint 
of their presence might come some morn- 
ing as you putter about outdoors prior 
to leaving for work. Maybe you will hear 
a series of clear, plaintive notes that 
sound as though the bird were saying 
“Old Sam Peabody, Peabody, Peabody, 
Peabody.” (New Englanders actually call 
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him the Peabody Bird.) It’s a song of rare 
beauty, and you'll prick up your ears 
when you hear it. These migrants also 
sing occasionally at sunset. But Adiron- 
dack fishermen hear their melancholy 
song in its finest setting as the notes come 
drifting out of little forest clearings. 

The nest, usually on the ground, is a 
well hidden cup of grasses, rootlets, moss 
and bark strips lined with finer grasses 
and hairs. The eggs are bluish-white 
marked with brown. 

Southbound migrants are on the move 
by mid-September. Whereas they nested 
as solitary pairs, now they gather in size- 
able flocks along hedgerows and brushy 
field margins. If you live in the southern 
part of New York, chances are the white- 
throat is one of the steady visitors to your 
winter feeding station. They vacate the 
northern part of the State, although num- 
bers of them winter throughout southern 
New York. Oddly enough, these denizens 
of the cool, damp, shaded forest are 
quick to accept a little chick feed put 
out for them and their relatives. and 
they become regular guests to a winter 
feeding station. 


White-crowned Sparrow 


In view of my enthusiasm for the white- 
throat this may seem like a contradiction, 
but in that sparrow beauty contest I’d 
vote for the white-crowned sparrow. 
Why? Well, the white-throat, like the 
wood duck, has gone a bit too far for my 
taste. He’s a bit too handsome. Then 
there is the possibility that the compara- 
tive rarity of the white-crown “lends en- 
chantment.” In addition to its erect pos- 
ture, the clear pearl-gray breast and 
erect crown striped with black and white 
prompted Dr. Chapman to call the bird 
one of the aristocrats of the sparrow 
family. 

White-crowns are never abundant with 
us because their main migration route is 
the Mississippi Valley. Nevertheless, 
sharp-eyed bird watchers spot them in 
autumn flocks of white-throated and other 
sparrows. As a flock of sparrows pitches 
into the brush ahead of your path, you 
may notice a bird that resembles a white- 
throat except that its throat and breast 
are gray, it perches more erectly, and 
has a high puffy crown. You'll know it 
is an adult white-crowned sparrow from 
the black and white crown pattern. The 
immature’s crown is striped with brown 
and white, and the bill is decidedly pink. 

Spring migrants are much less com- 
mon than fall individuals. I find they are 
inclined to turn up close to our buildings 
and habitations. A friend who lives 
down at Beaverkill in the Catskills used 
to report them at her second floor win- 
dowsill feeder every spring. This always 
seemed odd to me. While she knows her 





birds, it was difficult to accept her story 
until I made a visit and saw them for 
myself. Two days after I returned to 
Ithaca, white-crowns appeared at my 
own window feeder; they stop for 10 or 
12 days each spring. 

Northbound migrants often sing on 
warm sunny mornings. The song begins 
like the white-throat’s whistle, but ends 
in a buzzy trill. It is a subdued refrain, 
easily drowned out by the songs of robins, 
house wrens and brown thrashers. 

We know this bird only as a visitor 
since it breeds near the limit of trees in 
Canada. There the males sing throughout 
the day as they proclaim and defend 
their nesting territories. The nest is some- 
what like that of the white-throated spar- 
row in that it is usually a ground nest 
made of twigs, grass and strips of bark 
with a lining of finer plant materials and 
hairs. The eggs, too, resemble the white- 
throat’s. 


Swamp Sparrow 


That venerable ornithologist, Edward 
Howe Forbush, aptly described this bird 
when he wrote: “He is too retiring to be 
much in the public eye, and too fond of 
the impassable bog and morass to have 
much human company; and so he comes 
and goes unheralded and to most people 
unknown. He is the dark little bird that 
fusses about in the mud when spring 
floods have overflowed the wood roads, 
or slips through the grasses on marsh- 
lined shores of slow-flowing, muddy riv- 
ers. Any watery, muddy, bushy, grassy 
place where rank marsh grasses, sedges 
and reeds grow—any such bog or slough 
where a man will need long rubber boots 
to get about—is good enough for swamp 
sparrows.” 

Probably this description fits your ex- 
perience as well as mine. The first swamp 
sparrow I ever saw was singing in a 
cattail marsh on Long Island within 
sight of the skyscrapers. It was a morn- 
ing in late April and song sparrows were 
singing all about the marsh. Suddenly I 
heard a series of loud sweet chirps that 
faded off without diminishing in pitch. 
It sounded like a chipping sparrow in 
the wrong place. 

When I located the singer, he looked 
like a composite of several species. The 
reddish-brown crown plus the song sug- 
gested a chippy. However, the breast was 
brownish and there was no black line 
through the eye. A gray-white throat 
was reminiscent of a white-throated spar- 
row, but the crown was not black and 
white striped. Except for the absence of 
a breast spot, it could have been a tree 
sparrow. Since the era of the pocket- 
sized field guide had not yet burst upon 
us, I had to make several bicycle trips 
back and forth to the village library that 
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day in order to look at the pretty pic- 
tures in a big green bird book there and 
compare them with my notes. That book, 
“The Birds of New York,” by Eaton, is 
still an excellent source of information 
on our State birds. 

Persons who have seen the nest report 
it is well hidden close to the ground in 
dense vegetation. But for the location, it 
might be mistaken for a song sparrow’s 
nest. The eggs are blue-green blotched 
with brown. 

Swamp sparrows are widely distribut- 
ed over the State, preferring fresh-water 
swampy places. On Long Island the spe- 
cies nests along little water courses 
where they empty into salt marshes. This 
unobtrusive bird also lives and raises its 
young at the eastern end of Long Is- 
land, where one finds fresh-water coastal 
ponds within sound of the Atlantic’s surf. 
Incidentally, these same types of Long 
Island habitats are excellent places in 
which to find wintering individuals. Else- 
where, it is an uncommon winter resi- 
dent in the southern counties, and ab- 
sent further north. — 


Tree Sparrow 


We see this member of the sparrow 
family only during winter and migration 
periods, for it is a visitor from the Far 
North. To see it in its summer home, you 
must journey to the vast land of stunted 
willows, birches, spruce trees and alder 
bushes—the “land of the little sticks” 
as the Indians call it. For summer neigh- 
bors it has others of the finch family 
which we see only occasionally—redpolls, 
Lapland longspurs, and white-crowned 
sparrows. 

By mid-June. when our New York 
sparrows are at the height of nesting ac- 
tivities, the ice has thawed sufficiently 
in the north for tree sparrows to com- 
mence breeding. Under the shelter of a 
low bush or dwarf tree they build a bulky 
nest of plant stems. and strips of bark 
which they line with hair and feathers. 
Here the female deposits four or five 
pale greenish eggs evenly spotted with 
reddish-brown. 

Nesting duties over, the birds moult 
their old feathers and linger till late Sep- 
tember before starting leisurely south- 
ward. They appear in our fields and 
hedgerows just after the big bulk of 
song, field and chipping sparrows has 
moved out. By mid-November, any spar- 
row you see north of central New York 
is likely to be this species. On a state- 
wide basis, it is the most abundant win- 
ter resident of the 14 sparrows we are 
considering here. 

The name is a bit misleading. Since 
it is called the tree sparrow. you would 
expect to see it where there are many 
trees, such as your favorite squirrel 


woods, or in that stand of big timber 
where you missed a 10-point buck last 
year. Rather, look for the bird in brushy, 
tree-dotted fields or wood margins. This 
is a gregarious species in winter, so you 
are likely to see a flock if you see any 
at all. Probably you will first hear their 
conversational “teel-wit!” calls. These 
crisp, tinkling notes—like snowflakes 
and frost crystals—seem to belong in the 
winter air. 

Having located a flock, you can lure 
the birds to come nearer by making a 
loud “wish, wish, wish” sound—the same 
sound one makes to call a cat back into 
the house. The sparrows will approach 
so closely that you can easily make out 
the reddish cap and single breast spot. 

Perhaps you enjoyed the presence of 
tree sparrows at your bird feeder last 
winter. They come readily to chick feed 
scattered on the ground or packed snow. 
In my experience it takes them some 
time to accept a feeding station, ‘though 
they see chickadees, nuthatches and oth- 
er birds going in and out all the time. 
But when winter really sets in and 
nightly snows cover food on the ground, 
they soon learn that the feeder is a sure 
source. 

This sparrow is a fine singer, but few 
persons have heard it. Along about the 
time of your big spring thaw, tree spar- 
rows wander off to wet places such as 
spring runs overgrown with willows and 
alders. The reproductive urge is now 
strong in the males, and occasional birds 
give the breeding song. It is a sharp, 
sweet utterance that reminds most folks 
of a loud canary. Although it is too late 
to hear it in New York this year, listen 
for it next spring. It’s worth waiting for. 


Fox Sparrow 


This is another sparrow we know only 
as a transient and winter resident. Large 
numbers pass through our State each 
autumn, bound, for the most part, for 
Central Florida and the Gulf Coast. As 
a boy on Long Island, I used to look for 
it in rather thick woods where there was 
some undergrowth. I have since learned 
that bird watchers in the southernmost 
counties also find it in winter. 

Northbound individuals hurry through 
our State within a few short weeks. When 
I was actively banding birds, I expected 
them to appear on Long Island about the 
middle of March. Although I often re- 
trapped white-throats on successive days 
after the day of banding (indicating they 
were lingering in the neighborhood) I 
seldom recaptured banded fox sparrows. 
An indication of their migratory speed 
is offered by the record of an individual 
banded at Newton Center, Massachu- 
setts on March 15, 1930; the bird was 
subsequently caught at Little St. Law- 





rence, Newfoundland, on April 20th. 

However, the fox sparrow does pause 
long enough with us for you to make his 
acquaintance. This might happen some 
bright spring day when you are fortu- 
nate in hearing the song. It is louder 
than our other sparrows’, consisting of 
a series of clear melodious notes. Should 
you happen upon the bird as it feeds, you 
will surely notice its vigorous scratching 
among the dry leaves. They reminded 
Thoreau of the scratching of hens. 

By the time you read this article 
about some New York sparrows, the fox 
sparrow will have arrived on breeding 
grounds that stretch from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence westward and northward over 
most of Canada. There, on the ground 
under a stunted bush, or in the protec- 
tive tangle of the low vegetation so char- 
acteristic of its summer home, they build 
a nest that is large for the sparrow fam- 
ily. Sometimes there is still snow on 
the ground. But it’s a warm nest, made 
of coarse grasses and lined with finer 
grasses, moss, feathers and any hairs the 
birds can find. Their eggs are pale blue 
variously marked with brown hues. 

The fox sparrow does indeed have a 
foxy color. When one of these big hand- 
some reddish-brown sparrows suddenly 
appears before you, the effect is quite 
startling. The size of a hermit thrush, 
this is by far the largest of the 14 species 
we are considering here. As Mr. Trimm’s 
painting shows, its bright reddish tail, 
coupled with the heavily streaked breast, 
causes some folks to misidentify the bird 
as a hermit thrush. A more careful look 
at that sparrow-type bill would remove 
all reason for error. 


Savannah Sparrow 


When we think of early American 
ornithologists, we usually think of John 
James Audubon first. His descriptions of 
our birds, illustrated with hand-colored 
folio plates, are justly famous. Audubon 
was a colorful individual who had a 
knack for ingratiating himself with peo- 
ple, especially those who might become 
patrons of his monumental publishing 
venture. However, it is not Audubon but 
Alexander Wilson, a humble immigrant 
from Scotland, who is regarded as the 
father of American ornithology. Natural- 
ists before him had drawn up various 
summaries of American bird life, yet 
it remained for Wilson to present the 
first big illustrated catalog. And while 
he lacked Audubon’s artistic training, 
he was a more careful observer and a 
better ornithologist. Indeed, we know 
now that some of Audubon’s color plates 
represent a composite of several species 
drawn not from a specimen but from 
his memory. 

One of the many birds which Wilson 
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was first to name is the savannah spar- 
row. He named it after Savannah, Geor- 
gia. That is where, back in 1811, he 
collected the specimen used as the basis 
of the drawing in his “American Orni- 
thology.” 

This is not a species of the habitat 
called a savannah. Rather, you will find it 
nesting in situations somewhat similar 
to those in which the vesper sparrow 
breeds, except that the savannah chooses 
slightly wetter places. Most of the breed- 
ing birds | have seen were in dampish 
hay meadows and fallow pastures. Where 
these occur, either on the mainland or 
on Long Island. you may expect to find 
the bird. 

You had best make the savannah spar- 
row’s acquaintance in summer. Then, as 
you walk through a nesting habitat, the 
birds will scold you from close range. 
They perch on stones and low bushes, 
uttering sharp “chips.” With binoculars 
it is easy to see their close resemblance 
to a song sparrow. However. this bird is 
smaller. grayer and possesses a yellow- 
ish eye stripe. 

Should you return to that field late 
in the day, you will hear a pleasant but 
weak song-—three short “tsips” followed 
by a musical little trill sounding like 
“se-e-e-s r-r-r”” From a distance. only 
the second part is audible. 

As one would expect of a field species, 
it builds its song sparrow-like nest on 
the ground. The female deposits four or 
five blue-green eggs variously marked 
with reddish-brown. 

Fall migrants are difficult to identify 
without previous experience with the 
species. They crouch low as you ap- 
proach, often flushing right at your feet. 
After darting rapidly away, a bird will 
suddenly pitch into the shelter of high 
grass or weeds. Savannah sparrows de- 
sert the New York mainland in winter, 
but considerable numbers pass the cold 
months on Long Island’s coastal salt 
marshes. 


Grasshopper Sparrow 


If ever a bird song sounded like an 
insect, this is the one! Indeed, it would 
be interesting to take a friend to a weedy 
meadow sometime, call his attention to 
the song, and ask him what he thinks 
it is. 

As if trying to liven up the game be- 
tween you and your friend, the bird 
might sing its two different songs. One. 
which Roger Tory Peterson describes in 
his famous “Field Guide to the Birds” as 
“a long. sizzling insect-like tumble of 
notes.” may even sound to your friend 
like a dry, rhythmical crackle of electric 
sparks. However, its resemblance to the 
stridulation of a grasshopper is unques- 
tioned and gives the bird its name. 
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A second song can be transcribed as 
“pit-tuck, zee-e-e-e-e-e-e.” If your friend 
is getting on in years and no longer 
hears high notes, you'll never convince 
him that a bird is singing out there in 
the meadow and you might as well go 
home. 

This is perhaps a good time to men- 
tion the new Houghton Mifflin long-play- 
ing records titled “A Field Guide to Bird 
Songs.” The two discs. produced in co- 
operation with Arthur A. Allen and Peter 
Paul Kellogg of Cornell’s Laboratory of 
Ornithology, are keyed to the eastern edi- 
tion of Peterson’s “Field Guide.” This 
combination is the next best thing to 
learning birds and their songs under the 
direct instruction of a skilled ornitholo- 
gist. 

A singing grasshopper sparrow usu- 
ally perches on the dried remains of one 
of last summer’s goldenrods. asters, or 
other plant stalk that puts him slightly 
above the grasses and clover. There you 
will find him singing during the hottest 
part of the day and even far into the 
night. 

Unless the bird is singing. or fussing 
while you are near the nest. it is very 
difficult to see well. Even then. he’s a 
small. short-tailed, flat-headed sparrow 
whose only distinctive marks are a con- 
spicuously striped back and a_ yellow 
spot on the “shoulder” that’s difficult to 
see. 

Few people have the patience required 
to find a grasshopper sparrow’s nest. It 
is well hidden in the meadow grasses. 
The female does not flush from the nest 
as you approach; instead, she runs along 
a little path she has worn through the 
grass, and then flies off. Her white eggs, 
spotted with rufous, resemble those of a 
warbler more than they do a sparrow. 


Henslow’s Sparrow 


It was on the recommendation of Pro- 
fessor J. S. Henslow of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, that Charles Darwin was assigned 
to “The Beagle” as ship’s naturalist. 
Audubon knew this and, when he dis- 
covered a new sparrow in Kentucky back 
in the early 1800’s, he named it in honor 
of Professor Henslow. 

Like the grasshopper sparrow, the bird 
is known almost exclusively by persons 
who can identify its peculiar utterance 
that barely passes for a song. It’s a short, 
explosive, double-noted buzz variously 
written as “flee-sic, tsi-lick, tee-wick,” 
and “phit-zit.’” One segment of our gen- 
try insists the bird says “Schlitz.” (These 
same persons also maintain that the olive- 
sided flycatcher sings “Hip, three 
beers.”) Rather than be drawn into a 
lengthy discussion, let’s just say that 
one’s experiences seem to affect the way 
he hears certain sounds. 





If you succeed in getting a look at a 
Henslow’s sparrow—and a singing bird 
is your best chance—he'll look a good 
deal like the grasshopper sparrow. Like 
that species, he has a short tail and a 
flat head. However. there are dark streaks 
on the throat and along the sides. Note. 
too, that the Henslow’s prefers a wet 
meadow to the dry fields selected by the 
grasshopper. 

As one would expect. their nest of 
grasses is built on the ground. Some- 
times it is partially roofed over in the 
manner of the sharp-tail’s nest. which 
makes it particularly difficult to find. Ov- 
casionally the birds line the nest with 
hairs. Those who have seen the eggs re- 
port they are grayish-white marked with 
reddish-brown speckles. 

When nesting is over and the males 
are silent. Henslow’s sparrows are seldom 
seen. Their departure for the southeast- 
ern wintering grounds goes unnoticed. 
But it’s a good day when, with their re- 
turn in spring. they bring new interest 
to our “barren” meadows. 


Sharp-tailed Sparrow 


The New Yorker who would learn 
this species must journey to those seem- 
ingly lifeless coastal salt marshes so 
dear to Long Island duck hunters. Per- 
haps you have seen the vast, barren, 
grassy flats as you motored along the 
causeway to Jones Beach. From Jamaica 
Bay on the west to Mecox Bay on the 
east, wherever there is a stretch of grassy 
salt marsh, the sharp-tailed sparrow is 
resident. On the north shore, you may 
look for it from Northport to Port Jef- 
ferson Harbor. 

It is a small, retiring bird capable of 
threading its way through the marsh 
grasses as nimbly as the meadow mice 
and common shrews that share its habi- 
tat. Happily for the bird student, it is 
easy to observe during the breeding sea- 
son. Male birds, impelled by the urge 
to sing and defend a few square feet of 
marsh against all other sharp-tails, perch 
in full view atop a bunch of grass or 
twig of high tide bush. They utter a 
gasping. buzzy sound like “tuptup- 
sheeeee” that barely qualifies as a song. 

The displaying. singing male will al- 
low you to approach closely enough to 
discern the ochre-yellow face patch and 
streaked breast. To bring the bird closer. 
try “squeaking.” Here’s what to do: 
Moisten the back of your hand and give 
it a long, drawn out kiss—the kind “Pop- 
eye” gives “Olive Oil” in the movie car- 
toons. If you do this in a good sharp- 
tail marsh, you’ll soon have birds flut- 
tering all about you. 

Their nest of grasses and sea weeds is 
dificult to locate. It is built on the 
ground and well hidden in the grass. In 
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addition, the birds pull down the tops 
of adjacent grasses to form a thin roof 
over the nest. In my experience, the 
birds build on a slight elevation, often 
along one of the detestable drainage 
ditches that are despoiling so much of 
this habitat and its unique life. The nests 
I’ve peered into contained three white 
eggs finely speckled with cinnamon. 


Seaside Sparrow 


While you are tramping those fascinat- 
ing Long Island salt marshes in quest 
of the sharp-tailed sparrow, you are 
likely to encounter its relative—the sea- 
side sparrow. This species prefers wet- 
ter areas of the marsh, but both birds 
often occur in intermediate zones. The 
bird is aptly named. for in New York at 
least, its nesting habitat is often within 
the wonderful sound of the sea. 

On first seeing a seaside sparrow, you 
might not recognize it as different from 
the sharp-tail. Notice that it is a dingy, 
olive-gray, slightly larger bird. There is 
no attractive face patch. A short, yellow 
line in front of the eye, together with 
the white throat, could suggest a white- 
throated sparrow in the wrong habitat. 
Its song — barely distinguishable from 
the sharp-tail’s—is given from any bit 
of vegetation or driftwood that raises 
the singer above the marsh grass. 

The grass nest is not difficult to find. 
Those that I have located were well hid- 
den under a tuft of the species of grass 
known as cord or marsh grass. It is fre- 
quently used in packaging bananas. Bot- 
anists refer to this plant as Spartina 


patens, two Greek words describing this 
as the “spreading cord” grass. If you 
are willing to tramp enough marshland, 
you will eventually flush a sitting bird 
when you are within a few feet. The 
eggs always remind me of house wren 
eggs, being white speckled with brown, 
especially about the larger end. 

This and the foregoing species are 
regular winter residents in the coastal 
salt marshes. During low tide. the birds 
come out of the grasses and feed along 
the narrow bits of beach left when the 
water recedes. At such times they con- 
sume numbers of tiny marine inverte- 
brates as well as seeds. 


Vesper Sparrow 


As the outdoorsman walks through dry 
upland fields or along dusty country 
roads, he sometimes discovers that a pale 
gray, streaked sparrow is running along 
ahead of him, staying close to the sparse 
cover afforded by stones, clumps of grass 
and other vegetation. Should the hiker 
try to approach the sparrow too closely, 
the bird flushes, displaying a conspicuous 
white feather on either side of the tail. 
This is the vesper sparrow—inspiration 
for some of the best prose to come from 
our nature writers. 

In addition to his plain appearance, 
the vesper possesses a white eye ring, a 
mark it shares with the field sparrow. 
Its bay-colored shoulders prompted 
Thoreau and many of the earlier writers 
to call the bird bay-winged bunting. 
Grass finch (from the nesting habitat) 
and ground-bird are other names. 





Although the male sings throughout 
the summer day, he seems to be at his 
best in the evening. John Burroughs, New 
York’s most celebrated nature writer, 
spoke for all who know the bird when 
he wrote: “Not in meadows or orchards, 
but in high, breezy pasture-grounds, will 
you look for him. His song is most no- 
ticeable after sundown, when other birds 
are silent; for which reason he has been 
aptly called the vesper sparrow. The 
farmer following his team from the field 
at dusk catches his sweetest strain. His 
song is not so brisk and varied as that 
of the song sparrow. being softer and 
wilder, sweeter and more plaintive. Add 
the best parts of the lay of the latter to 
the sweet vibrating chant of the field 
sparrow, and you have the evening hymn 
of the vesper bird—the poet of the plain, 
unadorned pastures.” 

In keeping with its surroundings, the 
bird nests on the ground. After much 
pacing back and forth across an old to- 
mato field. I once succeeded in finding 
a nest by flushing the female. Containing 
four white eggs marked with brown, the 
nest was characteristically built in a 
slight hollow. It was a neat cup of root- 
lets and grasses. 


As farms go out of production and 
pastures revert to brush and woods, and 
as agricultural land is transformed into 
housing projects. the vesper sparrow will 
become less common, but his pastoral 
“earth song” will continue to inspire 
those who seek refreshment and inspira- 
tion in the far fields. 





Scouting and Conservation 
in New York 
(Continued from page 9) 
education and land use in the State. 

This report would not be complete 
either, if it closed with the impression 
that there were no problems in the 
Scouting conservation program in the 
State. For these problems are many, still, 
and a tremendous amount of education 
is yet necessary at the adult level before 
all councils are on the trail to a sound 
program of conservation on their camp- 
sites and a program of conservation edu- 
record of outstanding conservation proj- 
cation at boy level. And many readers 
of this magazine can help. 

Many councils do not feel that they 
are financially able to employ a camp 
staff man trained in conservation. But 
once they see the contribution and in- 
fluence such a man can have on their 
camp program, they get the money some- 
how for future years. However, they 
need to be shown. by having a trained 
man on the staff for one or two sum- 
mers, subsidized. if need be, by con- 
servation-minded community groups. 


Thousands of acres of Scout-owned 
land in the State should and could be 
opened to controlled hunting through 
co-operation under the State Wildlife 
Management Practice Act. But unfor- 
tunate experiences in past years with 
vandalism by a few hunters or misguided 
attitudes toward the effectiveness of 
“wildlife sanctuaries” in increasing game 
populations, have combined to keep this 
acreage closed—to the harm, in many 
cases, to the forest or the camp and the 
wildlife populations themselves. 

Traditionally, tree planting, whether 
needed or not, and building bird houses 
have been major Scout conservation 
projects. The need now is to broaden 
the vision of some Scout leaders, so they 
see the total conservation effort and not 
a few isolated aspects. 

A major problem, faced not only by 
Scout camps, but also by any agency 
including the State, that operates camp- 
sites, is how to maintain wooded areas 
as campsites without the inevitable 
erosion on trails, stream banks, lake 
shores and tenting areas. Right now, na- 
tionally, the Boy Scouts are working 


with the Forest Service and Soil Con- 
servation Service on an experimental 
campsite maintenance project to find out 
how to manage land used by people 
instead of livestock or agriculture. 

Thanks to the sincere interest in 
conservation education of the State 
Conservation Department and its staff 
members as individuals, and to the Soil 
Conservation Service and other conserva- 
tion-minded individuals and _ organiza- 
tions, the Scout conservation program 
has taken great strides ahead in the last 
ten years. 

But as Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief 
Scout Executive, said recently in a jubi- 
lee year message: “The record of the 
past has been written. But no movement 
can rest on its past—the word ‘move- 
ment’ suggests progression. ... We must 
keep in mind the tremendous parade of 
youth growing up in the years before 
us and safeguard the future of our coun- 
try by adequately training our boys in 
those things that make for the dedicated 
citizen who will, in turn, guarantee the 


future freedom not only of America, but 
of the world.” 
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T takes only a casual glance at 

aquatic environments to recognize 

that water plants belong there. Just 

as a barren field gives the impres- 
sion of infertility and waste. so a pond 
or lake devoid of vegetation looks sterile 
and empty of the myriad animal forms 
we expect to find in our aquatic communi- 
ties. Certainly it is the lesser part of 
wisdom to accept or make judgments on 
the basis of a quick impression. However, 
we may be close to identifying the real 
situation when we count our plantless 
ponds as unproductive. The abundance 
and variety of aquatic vegetation one 
may find in a body of water is an im- 
portant indicator of the presence of min- 
eral nutrients in the pond or lake and 
its surrounding watershed. It is upon this 
basic fertility that the ultimate produc- 
tion of higher animal forms, such as the 
fish, rests. Green water plants, like all 
other green plants in nature, are the 
primary producers of food. Their pres- 
ence helps to confirm the fertility of the 
lake or pond. 

Plants have other functions to fill in the 
aquatic community beyond their funda- 
mental roles as food producers. They pro- 
vide protective cover for many animals. 
The larger more complex plant forms 
are effective in increasing the total sur- 
face area upon which other smaller 
plants may become attached, and great 
numbers of water insects, crustaceans 
and molluscs may feed, rest, and deposit 
eggs. These small water creatures must 
be present in abundance if we are to 
have large populations of the larger 
predatory animal forms such as birds, 
game fish and fur-bearing animals to 
which we look for sport, economic gain, 
and aesthetic interest. 

Plants, essential *though they may be, 
are not always looked upon as totally 
advantageous from man’s viewpoint. It 
is possible to have too much of a_ good 
thing. The uses to which man puts his 
lakes and ponds often determine the 
value which is placed upon the aquatic 
vegetation present. Dense growths of 
aquatic plants can interfere with fishing, 
boating, bathing, irrigation systems. and 
other types of water supply systems. 
Since we have many uses possible for 
each body of water we may find conflict- 
ing values arising relative to the presence 
and the abundance of aquatic vegetation. 
Thus, a pond owner may wish to use 
his pond as both a source of water for 
irrigation and as a source of recreation 
in the form of fishing. While the vege- 
tation may cause a considerable problem 
to this owner in the operation of his 
irrigation system, much of the enjoyment 
received from his pond. from a recreation 
standpoint, will be due in no small part 
to the presence of pond plants. In this 
and many similar cases where conflicting 
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Fig. 1: Effective rig for applying control chemicals to a small pond 


values may arise out of multiple use of 
a body of water, some means of sensible 
control over the aquatic vegetation must 
be sought that will eliminate the major 
problems caused, yet at the same time 
maintain a sufficient stand of vegetation 
to supply the animal population of the 
pond with its vital food requirement. 


Aquatic Vegetation Types 


There are two basic types of aquatic 
vegetation, and the methods employed 
in controlling water plants should be 
chosen on the basis of what type of 
plant is causing a problem. 


Algae 


Algae are our most primitive group of 
plants. They are the simplest of our plant 
forms. In New York ponds and _ lakes, 
algae appear most prevalently in the 
form of billions and billions of single- 
celled plants, microscopic in size. It is 
these many single-celled plants which 
give our ponds and lakes their character- 
istic brownish-green or green coloration 
during the warm spring or summer 
months. These single-celled algal forms 
are the true basis for the aquatic food 
chain. They are fed upon by tiny water 
animals which are in turn fed upon by 
small aquatic insects, small crustaceans 
and molluscs, which are in turn devoured 
by the larger predatory fish. It is note- 
worthy that this very important group 
of single-celled algae are seldom trouble- 


Figure 2: A var- 
ied community of 
emergent plants 


some to the pond owner or lake front 
dweller. The algae which are the most 
troublesome are the more complex algaes. 
Such algal forms can be seen in our 
ponds and lakes starting in the spring- 
time and through the summer as dense, 
slimy, bubbly mats floating on the surface 
of the water. The mats may grow to such 
proportions that they completely cover 
the surface of small ponds, or appear in 
such abundance in the shallow areas of 
larger bodies of water that swimming, 
boating and fishing are seriously ham- 
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pered, if not made impossible. The algae 
mat in figure 1 is typical of this severe 
and almost complete growth condition on 
the pond’s surface. An examination of 
the algae making up these mats would 
reveal a series of cells strung out like a 
string of beads into a long unbranched 
or branched filament. It is this growth 
characteristic which gives these mat- 
forming algae their name of filamentous 
algae. 

A third algal form is found in musk 
grass or Chara. Superficially, this alga 
resembles many of the higher more com- 
plex plant forms found in ponds and 
lakes. It is typically found rooted to the 
bottom, and it has a slender stem-like 
structure with whorls of highly dissected 
leaf-like structures along the stem. How- 
ever, a closer inspection with a strong 
hand lens or microscope would reveal 
that Chara resembles higher plants only 





in its outward appearance. Internally it 
possesses none of the complex tissues 
which are found in the more advanced 
plant groups. And, like all other algae, 
Chara does not produce the highly com- 
plex flowers which we know to be as- 
sociated with reproduction in the higher 
groups of plants. 


Higher Plants 


It is the higher plant forms which most 
of us think of when we think of pond 
vegetation; especially those which ap- 


pear above the water. Dark green, slim- 
leaved cattails (Typha), floating beds of 
white water lilies (Nymphea), and grace- 
ful clumps of arrow leaf (Sagittaria) all 
conjure up in our minds the typical 
aquatic plant community. They and other 
plants such as spadderdock (Nuphar), 
pickerel weed (Pontederia) and _ bull- 
rushes (Scripus) are given the name 
emergent vegetation. That is, they are 


lakes are the floating plants. The most 
prevalent form of floating plant is the 
tiny duckweed. These plants appear as 
very small oval leaves floating on the 
surface of the water. Hanging beneath 
each leaf or cluster of two or three leaves 
are a few hairlike roots. Although small, 
duckweeds may appear in such great 
numbers as to cover the surface of small 
ponds, or bays in larger lakes. 





Figure 3: Beyond the water lilies, a rank growth of submerged plants 


plants whose roots are embedded in the 
pond or lake bottom in fairly shallow 
water (up to 4 feet) but whose leaves 
and flowers rise above the surface of the 
water. (Figure 2 illustrates a varied com- 
munity of emergent plants.) 

A second large group of higher plants 
are the submerged water plants. (A rank 
growth of submerged plants can be seen 
beyond and below the water lilies in fig- 
ure 3.) These plants, like the emergent 
vegetation, are rooted in the bottom of 
the lake or pond. However. they seldom 
if ever send any part of themselves above 
the surface, although many often display 
small floating leaves or during certain 
times of the year will send flowers to 
the surface of the water. Four of New 
York’s most common submerged plants 
are the pond weeds (Potomogeton spp.), 
coon tail (Ceratophyllum), water milfoil 
(Myriophyllum), and water weed 
(Elodea). 

The third kind of higher plant which 
is characteristic of New York ponds and 


Mechanical Controls 


Mechanical control methods include 
all forms of dragging, raking, pulling, 
or cutting. While these methods do not 
lend themselves to effective control of 
extensive stands of water plants, they 
can be very useful in eliminating the 
vegetation in smaller ponds and re- 
stricted areas around bathing beaches, 
boat-launching sites and _ navigation 
channels. Mechanical methods may also 
be advantageously used in combination 
with chemical controls which will be dis- 
cussed later in detail. 

The type of equipment used may vary 
from simple drags of weighted strands 
of barbed wire and common garden rakes, 
to gasoline engine-powered underwater 
cutter bars mounted on boats or special 
pontoons. Some equipment is simply 
what nature has supplied us—our hands. 

The selection of equipment to be used 
will depend upon the structure of the 
problem vegetation. Barbed wire drags 
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are effective in removing growths of fila- 
mentous algae early in their development 
when these plants appear as a cottony 
film on the lake or pond bottom. Drag- 
ging may also be employed in eliminating 
delicately stemmed or young growth of 
submerged vegetation: It is difficult to 
remove plants with coarse rubbery stems 
or heavy rootstocks by dragging. 

A floating drag such as a buoyed rope 
or long board can be used to drag duck- 
weed from the water’s surface. This tech- 
nique may find limited use also in the 
removal of light growths of floating 
filamentous algae. 

Cutting will serve as an effective means 
of clearing stands of heavy stemmed sub- 
merged and emergent vegetation such 
as the larger potomogetons, coon tail, 
water milfoil, spadderdock, and water 
lilies. It should be recognized that one 
cutting may not be efficient in solving 
the problem as many of these plants will 
resprout after a short time. Care must be 
taken also to remove the cut portions of 
the plants for these pieces will often 
continue to grow and reproduce if left 
in the water. 

Cattails are probably the most easily 
pulled of our emergents. They prefer 
shallow water where they are accessible 
by wading and young plants are espe- 
cially easily to uproot. 


Chemical Controls 


Today, increasing numbers of people 
are turning to the many chemical herbi- 
cides as a way to solve their aquatic 
vegetation problems. Chemicals may be 
applied directly to the plants as in di- 
rect spraying of emergent vegetation. 
They may also be dissolved in the pond 
water where they will diffuse into the 
plant tissues. Chemicals. when used 
properly, can be effective in reducing or 
eliminating water plants on a_ yearly 
basis. Too often people are disappointed 
because they must treat their ponds or 
lakes each year. It should be remembered 
that even if it were possible to eradicate 
not only the mature plants but also all 
seeds and spores with one chemical ap- 
plication, the water would soon be colo- 
nized by seeds, spores. and plants from 
nearby bodies of water. Chemical con- 
trol, like all other control, is a yearly 
proposition! 


When to Use Chemical Control 


Aquatic herbicides are most effective 
against young plants. They have little or 
no effect against seeds and spores. This 
means that application of chemicals can- 
not be used to prevent vegetation from 
appearing. However, if control is effected 
over young plants not yet developed to 
reproductive maturity, there will be, in 
a few years, some reduction of seeds pres- 
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ent for germination through each suc- 
ceeding spring. 

Care must be taken to apply chemicals 
to the water at a time when the water 
flow through the lake or pond is at a 
minimum. This is necessary to avoid 
dilution of chemicals to the point where 
they may no longer be effective. 

It is also wise to not use chemicals in 
the late fall. Killing large amounts of 
vegetation at this time may result in 
abundant oxygen-depleting decay through 
the winter when aeration by wave action 
is prevented by ice cover. Such oxygen 
depletion is a major factor contributing 
to “winter kill” of fish. 


Precautions 


Follow directions carefully when using 
chemicals. Using more than the pre- 
scribed amounts of chemicals may do 
great harm to desired plant species and 
fish population as well as being a waste 
of money. 

Most herbicides are highly potent. re- 
quiring only small amounts to be lethal. 
Therefore, all care should be taken to 
avoid wind drift of sprays and powders 
on to nearby vegetation which it may be 
desirable to preserve. 

Many chemicals are toxic to humans 
and other warm blooded animals. Do 
not allow continued contact between ex- 
posed parts of the body and the chem- 
icals being used. Wash off chemicals as 
soon as possible. Keep children. pets, 
and livestock away from the chemicals 
and their containers. And, it is wise also 
to avoid using the pond or treated lake 
area for swimming, irrigation or water- 
ing livestock for at least a week after 
treatment. 

Keep in mind too, that there are legal 
restrictions concerning the uses of chem- 
icals for the purposes described. The law 
provides that before such chemicals are 
applied to any water (except ponds hav- 
ing no inlet nor outlet) a permit shall 
be obtained from the State. Applications 
for such permits (which are issued, if 
approved, free of charge) are to be made 
to the Water Pollution Control Board, 
N.Y.S. Department of Health, 84 Hol- 
land Ave., Albany. 


Application of chemicals 


Assuming the preceding precautions 
are taken, the application of the herbi- 
cide itself is relatively simple. The man 
(Fig. 1, pg. 30) illustrates one of the most 
widespread and effective methods of ap- 
plying chemicals. In this case a solution 
of copper sulfate is being sprayed to 
eliminate the extensive growth of fili- 
mentous algae which covers most of the 
pond’s surface. However. spraying is an 
excellent way to distribute any herbicide 
which is easily soluble or comes as a 
wettable powder. The size of the equip- 





ment used would depend on the extent 
of the job at hand. The portable back- 
pack or tank sprayer has proven quite 
efficient for work in most ponds and lim- 
ited areas of control in lakes such as a 
bathing site. For treatment of extensive 
stands in large bodies of water, larger 
spraying equipment, similar to that used 
in commercial orchards, is necessary. 

Certain herbicides are typically applied 
by broadcasting. The most common of 
these are the new granular 2, 4-D com- 
pounds. The small pellets or granules 
are broadcast over the water’s surface 
where there is unwanted vegetation, they 
slowly settle to the bottom where the 
active ingredients are taken up by the 
plant roots. The 2, 4-D and other plant 
hormone herbicides are receiving greater 
attention as they are easy and safe to 
handle and their lethal effects are strong- 
ly limited to the area of application. 
Their most serious limitation is their lack 
of effectiveness against the potomogetons 
and other monocotyledons (narrow leaved 
plants related to the grasses). 

For cases where the bulk of the sub- 
merged vegetation is of the potomogeton 
group. sodium arsenite seems the only 
reliable herbicide to use. While this 
chemical is very toxic to all warm-blooded 
animals. used with proper precautions it 
is a fine herbicide with a wide range of 
effectiveness. 


What Chemicals to Use 


The aquatic herbicide chosen should 
be one which gives the greatest effective- 
ness against the type vegetation causing 
the problem. The following chart indi- 
cates some of the more effective chem- 
icals and the types of water plants they 
act against: 


Plant Pests 

Algae (except a 
few) 

Submersed plants 
and any algae 
not controlled 
by copper 
sulfate 


Chemicals 
Copper sulfate 


Sodium arsenite 
2, 4-D 
2-(2, 4, 5, TP) 


Floating plants 2. 4-D 

Emergent plants Amino triazole (ATA) 
2. 4-D 
2-(2, 4, 5, TP) 


Chemical and Mechanical 
Combination 


In some cases where vegetation is espe- 
cially rank, it is often wise to remove 
part of the stand by mechanical means 
before applying chemicals. This system 
allows greater effectiveness of the herbi- 
cide and also reduces the amount of de- 
caying plant materials that could cause 
serious oxygen depletion. 
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Assistance and Information 


No attempt has been made here to 
give “cook book” directions for control- 
ling aquatic vegetation. For those con- 
templating using one or more of the 
basic control methods discussed in this 
article, there are sources where detailed 
information and assistance may be ob- 
tained. Technical information is avail- 
able from the County Agricultural 
Agents. They have printed materials and 
often are able to give personal assistance. 
The manufacturers of aquatic herbicides 
are also a good source to tap for detailed 
directions on the use of their own prod- 
ucts. Many of the chemical companies 
have published literature on the general 
phases of vegetation problems. 

And, since nine times out of ten, the 
Conservation Department will have a di- 
rect interest in the fish management as- 
pects of aquatic weed control projects, 
it’s recommended that the District Fish- 
eries Manager in the area be advised. 
He will be glad to provide information 
and advice. 





Big Game 
Season 1959 


(Continued from page 14) 
the same as for the year before—68.4 
per cent for the Adirondacks, 74.5 for 
the Catskills, and 71.0 for the Central 
and Western. These percentages were 
used in calculating the total deer kill as 
given above. 

Antler size of bucks. especially those 
14% years old, is a good index to the 
abundance of deer relative to the avail- 
able food supply on the winter range. 
From the central Adirondack area, more 
than 15 per cent of the 114-year-old bucks 
taken during the special 10-day season 
and almost 2 per cent of the 214-year-old 
bucks had not grown legal antlers (three 
inches or longer). From the five south- 
eastern counties with post-season, any- 
deer hunts, 6.2 per cent of all 114-year- 
old bucks and 1.4 per cent of the 2%4- 
year-old bucks had not grown antlers 


— 


three inches long. Had the available win- 
ter food supply been adequate where 
these deer lived, all 11-year-old bucks 
would have produced antlers at least 
three inches long. The average number 
of points grown by these deer would 
have been five to six per head instead of 
an average just a little better than spike 
horns. 

Of considerable interest to all hunters 
is the percentage of adult bucks that had 
shed their antlers and when they shed 
them. In the five southeastern counties 
with a season from December 14 through 
18, 22.8 per cent of the 11-year-old 
bucks, 34.7 per cent of the 21-year-old 
bucks and 61.8 per cent of the bucks 
3\%-years-old and older had shed their 
antlers in the usual way. 

The adult sex ratio during the any- 
deer season in the central Adirondacks 
was 100 adult males to 211 adult females. 
In the five southeastern counties, the 
ratio was 100 males to 556 females. 
Among fawns. from the Adirondacks the 
sex ratio was 107 males to 100 females 
and in the southeastern counties it was 
113 males to 100 females. The adult sex 
ratios from both Adirondack and south- 
eastern counties were secured after long 
buck seasons. Taking this into considera- 
tion, the adult sex ratios prior to the 
buck seasons would have been close to 
even in the Adirondacks and about two 
to one in the southeastern counties. 

The 370 black bears taken from the 
Adirondacks, including five taken by 
archers, were only seven less than in 
1958. There were about 216 ear-tagged 
black bears in the Adirondacks, yet hunt- 
ers reported taking only 23 of these 
tagged bears. (They collected the $25 
rewards by returning the tags, the bears’ 
skulls and the locations and dates of 
kills.) This low take of ear-tagged ani- 
mals again, as in three previous years. 
reflected the surprisingly large bear pop- 
ulation that must exist in the Adiron- 
dacks. The 51 bears taken in the Catskills 
was 61 below that of last year and the 
12 taken in western New York was 13 
below that of 1958. 





The Sunflowers 


No plant seems to fit its name so close- 
ly as the sunflower. The broad disk of the 
flower head with its ring of flaming yel- 
low rays resembles those symbols that 
man has used to represent the sun since 
ancient times. 

In summer and early autumn the most 
conspicuous bands and masses of rich 
yellow and orange in our landscapes are 


added by the sunflowers. All originated 
in North America and all but a few are 
centered in the United States. Of the 60- 
odd species, most are natives of the sun- 
drenched prairies and other open areas. 
In a dozen western states you can drive 
hour after hour and day after day be- 
tween long golden rows of sunflowers that 
stretch to the horizon. 





The sunflower is the only plant, used 
world-wide as a crop, which has been 
domesticated in the United States. For 
hundreds or thousands of years before 
white man came to this country, the 
American Indians cultivated at least two 
kinds of sunflowers. The most important 
one, a native of the Great Plains, was a 
tall coarse branching species with many 
showy flower heads. From it, at an early 
date, the Indians developed the single- 
headed, unbranched type which we know 
as the common, or garden sunflower. Un- 
der cultivation this is one of the largest 
annual plants known, with a stem up to 
15 feet tall, lined with huge rough leaves, 
and topped with a head that may be 20 
inches across and producing 5,000 or 
more seeds. These abundant, fat-filled, 
vitamin-rich, nut-like seeds were eaten 
raw, or were slightly parched and ground 
into flour for making bread. cakes or rich 
soups. Also, the oil was extracted by boil- 
ing the crushed seeds and used as hair 
dressing, for softening leather, and in 
cooking. A yellow dye was obtained from 
the flowers, and a textile fiber from the 
large stalks. 

From its original home on the Great 
Plains this cultivated sunflower passed 
from tribe to tribe until it was grown 
from coast to coast. In the early 1600’s 
the great French explorer, Samuel de 
Champlain, found Indians on the east 
coast of Lake Huron planting it in their 
gardens. Soon afterward this garden sun- 
flower was introduced into Europe. Since 
then, sunflower farming has_ spread 
around the world and it has become an 
important crop in Hungary, Russia, 
Egypt, Turkey, India, Peru and western 
Canada. Like most other world crops, it 
thrives better in foreign countries than 
in its ancestral home because it has left 
a multitude of pests and diseases behind. 
The seeds are used as food for man, live- 
stock and poultry. The oil has fine quali- 
ties for table use, for making soap, and 
in industry. The seeds are unexcelled as 
a food to offer our winter song birds. 

Another sunflower, the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, also was domesticated centuries 
ago by the Indians. The wild form, a 
native of our northern states and south- 
ern Canada, has small edible under- 
ground parts but the cultivated type has 
tubers that may be as large as medium- 
sized potatoes When cooked they are 
grayish and soggy with a sort of woodsy 
or nutty flavor which some people find 
palatable; others do not. It likewise was 
taken to Europe in early times and is 
now grown there more than in America. 
The name is misleading because it is not 
a true artichoke nor does it have any- 
thing to do with Jerusalem. That is mere- 
ly a corruption of the Italian name for it 
— “girasole.” — Forest Preserve Dits- 

trict, Cook County, Illinois 
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Recreation rationing? 


Sports Fishing Institute comes up with 
a startling bit under a heading of “Out- 
door Ration Card:” Rationing of visits 
to our parks and historic places is in- 
evitable unless the nation’s recreational 
areas are greatly enlarged, predicted 
Winthrop Rockefeller in a speech before 
the National Park Service’s recent bi- 
ennial conference in Williamsburg. 

“We do not need a turban or a crystal 
ball,” he declared, “to see that Ameri- 
cans in the 1960’s are going to pour 
into recreational areas in overwhelming 
numbers.” 

Before the end of the century, Rocke- 
feller said, twice as many people will 
be trying to enjoy about half again as 
much leisure time on double their pres- 
ent income and travel budget. He fore- 
sees a need for four times the present 
number of city parks, 16 times as many 
regional parks and lakes close enough 
to urban areas for a day’s outing, and 
40 times the acreage in national parks 
and scenic areas. 

Rockefeller viewed the problem as a 
challenge rather than a threat, conclud- 
ing that no one would wish to see a 
controlled system of visitations to out- 
door recreational facilities and historic 
sites. 


Cleaner Ohio 


On the Ohio River, 95 per cent of the 
population is served by sewage-treat- 
ment facilities in operation or under 
construction. Ten years ago less than 1 
per cent of the 314 million people along 
its banks had sewage treatment plants. 
The 1l-year-old Ohio River Valley Wa- 
ter Sanitation Commission has spear- 
headed the crusade for clean streams 
and results speak for themselves, al- 
though conditions on the Upper Ohio 
and some tributaries are still far from 
satisfactory. One thing, sport fish are 
making a comeback in the river. 
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Fish salvage — 1958 


The Conservation Department’s fish 
salvage crews wound up the 1958 sea- 
son with the third highest yield recorded 
since the program was started in 1945. 
Statewide, the salvage crews netted and 
restocked a total of 664,453 fish, weigh- 
ing 235,765 pounds. Actual netting totals 
were larger than that, however, for in 
addition to the game and pan fish re- 
stocked, the crews disposed of 21,648 
pounds of suckers, carp and other un- 
desirable fish along with 3,618 pounds 
of snapping turtles. 

As an adjunct to general stocking, 75 
community lakes and pools were sup- 
plied with pan fish for kids’ fishing der- 
bies. These ponds furnished recreation 
for many thousands of youngsters, not 
only for the one special day but for fish- 
ing throughout the summer. 

A total of 43 waters in 21 counties, 
most of them closed to public fishing, 
were netted and 176 waters in 46 coun- 
ties, all of which are open to public fish- 
ing, were stocked during the season. 


Canned wolf howls 


Information on timber wolves is being 
secured by a new method in Ontario’s 
Algonquin Park. A tape recording of the 
howls of captive wolves is put through 
an amplification system and the “canned” 
howls can be heard farther than the 
normal howl of wild wolves. 

On one occasion, an adult wolf grad- 
ually moved toward the spot where the 
recording was being played. As he 
moved closer, he howled frequently giv- 
ing spine-tingling evidence of his ap- 
proach. When he was only a short dis- 
tance away, he began to circle the truck, 
replying with long, loud howls to each 
playing of the recording. After making 
a complete circle he moved to within 
200 yards and then moved away. When 
last heard, his howl was blended with 
those of the pack, which had been 
periodically howling in the background. 





the back of the book 


The night after Christmas 


On December 26 in New York City, 
forty-one carloads of unsold Christmas 
trees were scheduled to be dumped. And 
in vacant lots, service stations and stores 
almost everywhere else in the State stood 
row upon row of lonely trees—mute testi- 
mony that a lot of people in the Christ- 
mas tree business had goofed. 

There are few things more useless than 
a Christmas tree that has not found a 
home by Christmas Day. Moreover, it’s 
neither good business nor good conserva- 
tion. Here were thousands of trees on 
which someone’s time and money had 
been spent; trees which still could be 
growing on the land providing shelter for 
wildlife and contributing toward tomor- 
row’s pulpwood supply. 

True, most of the trees remaining on 
the lots were, in terms of the trade, “junk” 
or poor quality trees according to Christ- 
mas tree standards. And herein may lie 
part of the answer to the problem. If the 
producers in the future will cut only 
quality trees and the wholesaler will insist 
on buying only quality trees, then the 
industry will be a better one in which to 
try to make a living. 


Salt water license 


In testimony given at a hearing of 
the Senate Select Committee on national 
water resources, a Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration official outlined seven major wa- 
ter problems. One of the seven con- 
cerned the need for state salt-water 
angling licenses to raise funds for local 
research and development of sport fish- 
ery resources. As a possible solution he 
requested that Congress study the mat- 
ter of a federal salt-water fishing license 
on a pattern similar to the structure of 
the Bonner Bill for boating. By terms 
of the later, the program would be fed- 
erally administered if not developed by 
the states during a stipulated period of 
time. 
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Equine encephalitis 


Isolation of eastern equine encepha- 
litis in two pheasants raised on a pri- 
vately-owned pheasant farm in Suffolk 
County, Long Island, has been confirmed 
by the New York State Health Depart- 
ment. These isolations were in addition 
to those made from ducklings on several 
Long Island duck farms. The outbreak 
of the disease was short-lived and ac- 
cording to the State Health Commis- 
sioner, no cases of eastern equine en- 
cephalitis in man have ever been reported 
in New York. 

The disease is caused by a virus, with 
wild and domestic birds among the prin- 
cipal and natural reservoirs of infection. 
The disease in man and in horses ap- 
pears to be an end point in the infection 
chain and is transmitted from the bird 
reservoir and from mosquitoes to both 
horses and man. Thirteen species of 
mosquito are suspected of transmitting 
the infection; five of these species have 
been found in New York State. 


Reports from the Long Island duck 
farms indicated that in each outbreak, 
only a small number of ducklings in- 
volved died. Some 260 ducklings were 
involved and the Long Island area pro- 
duces approximately 8 million ducks each 
year. The finding of eastern equine en- 
cephalitis in the ducks and pheasants is 
very useful information from a scientific 
standpoint because it enables the Health 
Department to be on the alert for any 
spread of infection among birds and to 
take steps to keep the mosquito popu- 
lation down. 


Soil Bank future? 


The Conservation Reserve Soil Bank 
program has resulted in the creation of 
valuable wildlife habitat although its in- 
tent was to offset crop surpluses by keep- 
ing agricultural lands out of production. 

The Congress has passed, after much 
controversy, a bill to provide funds for 
the addition of an estimated 5 million 
acres for the 1960 crop year. This will 
be added to the 23 million acres already 
under contract. 

Authorization for the Soil Bank Act 
expires December 31, 1960. As yet. there 
is no substantial move to seek legislation 
extending it. Unless the authorizing Act 
is extended, no 1961 crop year acreage 
sign-ups will be provided for and the 
program would be relegated to finishing 
out contracts already in effect. 

We believe that considerable thought 
should be given to continuing a program 
that is doing so much to preserve and 
rebuild our renewable natural resources 
and at the same time offset the surplus 
agricultural crop problems. 


Oyster decline 


The 1959-60 season may very well go 
into the record book as the year of low- 
est production of oysters, according to 
the Oyster Institute of North America. 
The East Coast industry north of Chesa- 
peake Bay, has reached a new low and 
practically no oysters will be produced 
from the entire Delaware Bay system. The 
Long Island yield is expected to be far 
below its 1950-51 level. Even in the 
Chesapeake, oysters will be less abund- 
ant than they were last year and far be- 
low five years ago. 

A heavy summer death rate in the 
Lower Chesapeake Bay in Virginia is 
the major factor in this decline in yield. 
Coupled with a limited supply of oysters 
on the public beds in Maryland, the pros- 
pects are not very good. An important 
factor is the high prices for all shell 
stock and in rapid price increases for the 
shucked product, stimulating very in- 
tensive fishing effort. 

While this difficult picture character- 
izes the East Coast, the Gulf and West 
Coast oyster growers and packers indi- 
cate a somewhat more stable production, 
equal, if not in excess, of 1958-59. 


Long Island fluke 


Sport fishing in Great South Bay, along 
Long Island’s south shore, is on the 
increase according to an extensive and 
elaborate creel census study directed by 
Dr. Irwin Alperin of the New York 
Conservation Department. The study has 
revealed that 405,219 anglers fished the 
Bay during the 6-month period April to 
September, 1958. They caught over 114 
million fluke or summer flounder (flat- 
fish with the left side up). 

Private boat fishing accounted for 68 
per cent of the fluke catch. Combined 
efforts of party and charter boat anglers 
boated 31 per cent of the catch. Bank, 
pier, and surf fishermen together land- 
ed the remaining one per cent of the 
fluke harvested by anglers. 

It is calculated that the Great South 
Bay sport fishery catch equalled 1.514,- 
500 pounds of fluke in six months. By 
comparison. the total 1958 commercial 
fishery fluke landings at New York 
amounted to 2,341,236 pounds. In the 
vicinity of Great South Bay, 320,000 
pounds of fluke were taken commercially 
—about one-fifth of the sport catch. 


Cool ’chucks 


The temperature of a_ hibernating 
woodchuck may fall to about 37 degrees 
and his rate of breathing declines from 
a normal of thirty times a minute to as 
little as once in five minutes. 
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Fred J. Webber 


The flow of mail in and out of the Con- 
servation Department for the past quarter 
century has been a smooth operation, an 
operation almost taken for granted. That 
it was efficiently and expeditiously han- 
dled was due to a genial, gentle-spoken 
man—Fred J. Webber—who came into 
the Department March 1, 1934 and who 
in over 25 years handled a prosaic job in 
such a manner as to leave little to be de- 
sired. His passing February 11 could only 
bring sorrow throughout the Department 
and emphasize once more the worth of 
such long-time, loyal employees who in 
their own quiet, conscientious manner 
contribute so much to the conduct of this 
State agency. 

A native of Dorchester, Mass., Mr. 
Webber had been a resident of Albany 
most of his lifetime. For that part of it 
he spent with the Department, his fellow 
employees will always remember with 
gratitude— R. B. M. 


Alaska 


We've been reading “Alaska in Tran- 
sition, The Southeast Region,” by George 
W. Rogers. Published by The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., for Re- 
sources For The Future, Inc., it’s an 
economist’s view of the changes occur- 
ing in southeast Alaska due to statehood 
and the shift from a predominantly fish- 
ery resource base to a forestry product 
base. The new state faces a rapid decline 
of old forms of employment, and the ex- 
pansion of new ones calling for different 
skills and ways of life. Sport fishing, 
hunting and other tourist attractions, in 
the years to come, will probably con- 
stitute a sizeable proportion of the total 
economy. We can recommend the book, 


even at $7.—R. B. M. 
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P.-R.—D.-J. for °60 


Federal Aid funds totaling $20,612,778, 
which includes the last of the five Pitt- 
man-Robertson “backlog” allotments of 
$2,693,494 each, have been apportioned 
to the states for their fish and game res- 
toration programs for the year ending 
June 30, 1960. Fish restoration (Dingell- 
Johnson) funds for fiscal year 1960 
amount to $5,300,000 and game restora- 
tion (Pittman-Robertson) $15,312,778. 

These funds are derived from Federal 
excise taxes collected from the manufac- 
turers—an 1] per cent tax on sporting 
guns and ammunition for the restoration 
of game and a 10 per cent tax on fishing 
rods, reels, creels and artificial lures, 
baits and flies. Both taxes apply on the 
manufacturer’s price. 

Funds are apportioned in accordance 
with a formula prescribed by Federal 
law based upon the area of each state and 
the number of license holders in the 
state during the base fiscal year. In the 
distribution of wildlife restoration funds, 
one-half of the funds available for dis- 
tribution are divided among the states 
according to the ratio which the area of 
each state bears to the total area of all 
the states and one-half in the ratio which 
the number of paid hunting license hold- 
ers in each state bears to the total num- 
ber of paid hunting license holders in 
all states during the prescribed period. 

Funds in aid of fish restoration are 
apportioned similarly with 40 per cent 
of the available funds divided on the 
basis of area and 60 per cent on the 
basis of sport fishing license holders. 
The maximum apportionment to any 
state for either program is limited by 
law to five per cent of the total, while 
the minimum apportionment for game 
restoration is one-half per cent and for 
fish restoration, one per cent. 

One of the results of statehood for 
Alaska is to make available to her for 
the first time the maximum amounts of 
both game restoration and fish restora- 
tion money. Alaska will now receive the 
maximum for restoration of fish—$263,- 
500 and, the maximum for game—$790,- 
000. 

Apportionments to New York State 
are $148,425.26 for fish restoration and 
$608,667.74 for wildlife restoration. For 
every $3 of Federal funds used, the 
state is required to provide $1. 


Missouri rabbits 


The Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion indicates that hunters have taken 
over 6 tons of rabbits in that state this 
season. It works out to an average bag 
or harvest amounting to four rabbits 
per hunter. 
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E. L. Cheatum honored 


Dr. E. L. Cheatum, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Division of Fish and Game, 
has been elected President of the Wild- 
life Society for 1960-61. His long, pro- 
fessional career in the wildlife field 
places him in an excellent position to 
guide the work of this nationally recog- 
nized group dedicated to wildlife re- 
search, management, teaching and ad- 
ministration. 

Prior to his present assignment in this 
Department, Dr. Cheatum was Chief of 
the Bureau of Game for New York from 
1952-59. Before that he was Leader of 
the Montana Co-operative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit for the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. He had previously served 
as Senior Wildlife Pathologist for New 
York from 1946 to 1950. 

“E.L.” is also a member of the So- 
ciety of American Mammalogists, the 
Wildlife Disease Association, and Soil 
Conservation Society, and has many pub- 
lications in the wildlife field to his 
credit. 

New York is honored in having Dr. 
Cheatum thus recognized. 


Maple dieback 


During the past few years, dieback and 
decline have developed in many of the 
major tree species, especially sugar 
maple. 

This condition, the cause of which is 
still unknown, has occurred in many sec- 
tions of New York and throughout the 
natural range of sugar maple in the 
Northeast. The similarity of symptoms 
and the development of these maladies 
over extensive ranges in a short period of 
time suggest non-pathogenic causes. 

Pathologists believe that root injury 
caused by either a change in the water 
table or deep frost penetration may be 
possible causes. The dieback may be ag- 
gravated by disease conditions, complicat- 
ed in some cases, by weak pathogens 
(weak disease-producing organisms). 


How tall the larch? 


Larch, to most of our readers, will be 
little more than the name of an imported 
tree which is sometimes used for refores- 
tation and which is listed on our tree 
order blanks for distribution from State 
nurseries. From “Forest Planting in New 
York,” our Bulletin #2, prospective tree- 
planters have learned that the growth of 
young larches is the fastest of any species 
used in reforestation, sometimes reaching 
five feet a year. On good sites, heights of 
sixty feet at 25 years are not uncommon. 
Yet few folks have a really good idea of 
what a mature larch tree looks like, stand- 
ing in the forest. The questions are often 
asked, “to what ultimate size do the 
larches grow in their native lands.” and, 
for the imported species, “will they grow 
to that size here in New York?” 

There is one native species, properly 
called eastern larch but commonly re- 
ferred to as tamarack. It is a slow-grow- 
ing tree usually found in swamps and is 
not in the class with the exotic species. 
We do not grow it in our nurseries. The 
biggest tamarack on the American Asso- 
ciation’s roster of 1946 was a specimen 
growing at Tamworth, New Hampshire 
that was 90 feet tall and 37” in diameter 
breast height. 

Two exotic species are commonly 
grown in New York—Japanese larch and 
European larch. Ernest Henry Wilson, 
who knew it well from his extensive trav- 
els in Japan, says that the maximum size 
of Japanese larch is about 108 feet tall 
by 50 inches in diameter, but that such 
trees are rare. Alan F. Mitchell of the 
Forestry Commission, reports the biggest 
Jap. larch in Britain to be one growing 
at Blair Atholl, Perthshire, in Scotland, 
which is 105 feet high and 31 inches in 
diameter. The European larch grows to 
be a big tree, too. Dr. Reinhard Schober, 
the German expert on larch, writes that, 
under favorable conditions, this species 
makes phenomenal growth; diameters of 
60 inches and heights of 100 feet are not 
unusual at ages of a hundred years or 
more. In Britain, where European larch 
is an introduced species, the biggest tree 
on which Mr. Mitchell has official meas- 
urements is 146 feet tall and 35 inches in 
diameter at age 103 years. This tree 
grows at Parkhatch, Surrey, England. 

While we have no forest-grown larches 
in New York that are anything like a 
hundred years old, some of our relatively 
young trees have done so well it seems 
that they can hardly miss getting into the 
same size class as they do when grown in 
their native countries or where they have 
long been cultivated. Larch probably will 
not grow to be as big as our native white 
pine but will grow to be taller than our 
hemlock and spruce.—Dave Cook, Bu- 
reau of Nurseries 
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People vs space 


Sixty-five acres of recreational space 
for every 1,000 persons in the popula- 
tion has been envisioned as the desirable 
goal in National Park Service recrea- 
tional resource planning, scheduled for 
completion in 1961. 

It is felt that most of these acres 
should be located within a 15 to 50- 
mile radius of population centers. In 
addition to parks, historic sites and 
buildings and beaches, recommendations 
will be made for parkways and recrea- 
tion roads—as well as waterways for 
canoeing and trails for hiking, bicy- 
cling and horseback riding. 

Notably absent from this listing, says 
Sport Fishing Institute in commenting 
on the item in Forestry Digest that gave 
the views of the National Park Service, 
is the added huge water area that will be 
needed for the many millions of anglers 
and hunters. 

SFI says that at present, the U. S. 
population stands at some 177,000,000. 
Applying the 65 acres per 1,000 popu- 
lation ratio, desirable recreational space 
would therefore approximate an area 
equal to the combined areas of Oregon 
and Wyoming. Recreational space equal 
to the area of Texas will be needed by 
the time the U. S. population reaches 
260,000,000—estimated around 1980. 
Currently, there are nearly 20 million 
acres in municipal, state and national 
park systems. This is an area about the 
size of South Carolina. At the same time, 
the National Forests afford a vast mul- 
tiple-use recreation area—including the 
very significant outdoor participation 
sports of fishing and hunting—amount- 
ing to some 139 million acres. This is 
about equivalent to the combined areas 
of California and Florida, with New 
Hampshire and Vermont thrown in for 
good measure. 





More on the ginkgo 


A young ginkgo tree has been plant- 
ed to take the place of the old one which 
was cut down recently in Williamsville, 
N.Y.—not in the same location, but on 


the campus of the Methodist Home for 
Children—by a group of young people 
who are residents of the Home. 

The young people became interested 
in the ginkgo tree when the citizens of 
Williamsville protested against cutting 
down the old one and they decided to do 
something about it. They contributed 
their dimes and nickels and soon were 
able to buy a young ginkgo tree for their 
campus. 

On a bright, sunny October morning. 
a group of enthusiastic boys and girls 
gathered near the main entrance of the 
campus to take part in the planting cer- 
emonies. Several small boys manned the 
shovels, others unwrapped the roots, 
and brought the water. Soon a large hole 
was dug and the slender tree placed up- 
right. It is about 8 feet tall with deli- 
cate fan-shaped leaves and many slen- 
der branches, giving promise of a beau- 
tifully shaped tree. 

After the planting, Rev. A. Leslie Pot- 
ter asked in his prayer that the tree 
might grow tall and straight and that 
the children, like the young tree, might 
become fine, sturdy, useful citizens in the 
years to come. Some ginkgo trees grow 
to a great height, reaching 120 feet or 
more, and they give abundant shade. 

The ginkgo is not the only tree to 
be planted on the campus. Other chil- 
dren in churches throughout New York 
State are saving their pennies too, to buy 
trees for the campus of the Methodist 
Home, and soon a group will come from 
Rome, to plant a pin oak tree near the 
ginkgo tree, and thus continue this fine 
tree-planting program. 

A wise man once said, “He who plants 
a tree, plants hope.”"—Mrs. Oca 
LinpBEeRG, Bowmansville 


Pond sealer 


Leaky farm ponds can sometimes be 
sealed by applying inexpensive common 
salt, judging by a brief article in the 
December- January National Future 
Farmer (Washington, D. C.) says the 
Sport Fishing Institute bulletin. The 
salt seal system requirements—drain 
pond, chisel pond bed and apply salt. 

Recommended application rates vary 
from one-tenth to one pound of salt per 
square foot, using a fertilizer spreader. 
Then the pond bed must be disked to 
work the salt in, the mixture dampened 
and the ground packed before allowing 
the pond to refill. 

Fish benefit from salt application, 
too, according to the report. Farmers 
using a 50-pound block of mineralized 
salt per acre of pond surface report in- 
creased fish growth. Interested parties 
are advised to contact their local Soil 
Conservation Service technician for de- 
tails. 
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Wakeley Mountain gift 


A 1,200-acre tract of scenic Adiron- 
dack timberland has been donated as a 
recreational area to the people of New 
York State by International Paper Com- 
pany and Finch, Pruyn and Company, 
Inc. 

The tract is considered one of the 
finest examples of rugged Adirondack 
terrain in New York. It is atop Wakeley 
Mountain, a 3,600-foot peak near the 
Town of Indian Lake in Hamilton County, 
and adjoins existing lands already held 
by the State in the Adirondack Preserve. 
The property includes the site of the 
Wakeley Mountain fire tower previously 
provided by the companies for the pro- 
tection of the Adirondack forests. 

The presentation was made to Con- 
servation Commissioner Harold G. Wilm 
at the annual meeting of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association by 
Lawrence J. Kugelman, Northern Wood- 
lands Manager of International Paper 
and Lyman A. Beeman, President of 
Finch, Pruyn. 

In making the presentation, Mr. Kugel- 
man said: “Consistent with our primary 
objective to grow timber, the policy of 
our two companies has long been to man- 
age our lands under multiple-use prin- 
ciples to include recreation, wildlife man- 
agement and watershed control. 

“With the rapid growth of population 
in New York State, companies such as 
ours are making increased efforts to pro- 
vide recreation for the people of the 
State.” 

Mr. Kugelman noted his own com- 
pany’s roadside picnic-fishing area along 
the Sacandaga River on its Speculator 
Tree Farm and International’s general 
“open-land” policy as examples of these 
efforts. 

Mr. Beeman pointed out the scenic 
picnic area which Finch, Pruyn has pro- 
vided near Newcomb and said: “We are 
delighted to add this contribution to the 
lands we have donated to the Adirondack 
Preserve and to the people of New York 
State for other public uses. It is impor- 
tant to preserve Wakeley Mountain in its 
rugged wild beauty and to protect its 
value in watershed control.” 
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Game Manager report 


Ever wonder what a month’s activities 
of a Game Manager is like. Here is a 
report from one District (Lake Plains) 
for the month of October, 1959, in tele- 
graphic style as received in the Albany 
office. 

Field reconnaissance made on five pos- 
sible marsh sites and six pothole sites; 
one marsh inspected for maintenance and 
two marshes seeded and mulched on the 
Rattlesnake Hill Game Management 
Area (Livingston Co.); large trees cut 
from the shoulders on 214 miles of access 
road in preparation for grader work on 
ditches; 13 culverts replaced; 7.4 miles 
of boundary reposted with public hunt- 
ing signs. 

At Oak Orchard Game Management 
Area (Genesee Co.)—300 feet of dike 
backsloped; approximately 7.5 miles of 
refuge line and 3.7 miles of boundary lines 
on public hunting area re-established and 
reposted; 77 acres of buckwheat, millet, 
grass and weed patches flooded by grav- 
ity for waterfowl] utilization; under the 
controlled hunting system, 833 water- 
fowl and 54 upland game permits issued 
resulting in a take of 803 ducks, 106 
geese, 6 pheasants, 4 woodcock, and 6 
snipe. 

On the Tonawanda Game Management 
Area (Niagara Co.)—two paddies of 20 
and 15 acres completed; 6.3 miles of 
public hunting area posted; 17 concrete 
boundary monuments set; forms made 
for water-control structures; volume of 
flow in Whitney Creek measured. On the 
Hector Grazing Area (Seneca County), 
posting 45 miles of road boundaries 
with public hunting signs and general re- 
pair and maintenance to area equipment 
and physical facilities; supervised main- 
tenance of regional office facilities in- 
cluding minor renovation of electrical and 
plumbing systems, completed repaint- 
ing of building trim, screens and storm 
windows, erected partitions for storage 
room and clothes locker; received or 
shipped various items of freight and ex- 
press; furnaces overhauled and serviced 
for the winter season. 

Participated in N.Y.S. Conservation 
Council convention at Niagara Falls on 
October 8th; serviced five wildlife dam- 
age complaints; attended two speaking 
engagements and one safety meeting in 
Niagara Falls; represented the Depart- 
ment at two  F.W.M.A. meetings 
(Boards #4 & #6); provided staff for 
one Retriever Trial at Oak Orchard on 
October 11th; liberated a total of 3,803 
pheasants in the 10 counties of the Dis- 
trict; carried out field surveys of hunt- 
ing pressure and hunter success; super- 
vised Co-operative Rabies Control Pro- 
grams in Erie and Genesee counties and 
closed out these operations for the sea- 
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son on October 25th for a total take of 
813 foxes in Erie County and 485 foxes 
in Genesee County. 

Under emergency orders, established 
and operated the new F.W.M.A. Oak 
Orchard Co-operator Area in Orleans 
County involving agreements with 23 
landowners on 3,800 acres; completed 
posting of 15 restricted areas and 25 
miles of co-operative hunting area boun- 
dary; issued 821 permits resulting in a 
take of 256 pheasants and 7 other pieces 
of legal game. 

Incidentally. District Personnel also 
found spare time to enjoy the open sea- 
sons on small game and waterfowl and 
especially the phenomenal goose flights 
that occurred this year.—R. Perry, Dis- 
trict Game Manager 





Conservation education 


Oceanside is an urban community on 
the south shore of Long Island, some 
26 miles from New York City. Like many 
similar places, it has gone through a 
period of tremendous growth in the past 
decade. The population has skyrocketed 
from 13,000 to more than 30,000, with 
big tracts of marshes and tidal meadows 
filled in to provide room for large-scale 
building developments. 

Many of us in Oceanside’s public 
schools felt that some sort of a positive 
program for conservation teaching was 
needed—more than ever before. With 
this objective, a complete inventory of 
source material in and adjacent to Ocean- 
side, in the county, and on the entire 
island was made available to all mem- 
bers of the elementary school teaching 
staff. Field trips were listed, source peo- 
ple in the field were contacted and soon 
a program was set up and operating. 

Surprisingly enough, within short dis- 
tances of our schools there are several 
places where the children can see and 
study plant succession at first hand, and 
tidal streams running into Great South 
Bay with their varied and _ interesting 
wildlife resources. Bird life on the 
higher ground has become abundant and 
grasses have grown up providing nesting 
sites for tern, skimmer, plover, sand- 
piper, several species of sparrows, and 





redwings. We hope the people will see 
fit to preserve wet lands such as 
these for the future, once there is a 
better understanding of their importance. 
We have a town park and bird refuge 
within our school district, and another 
one is in the process of being estab- 
lished only a short block from one of 
our elementary schools. Eight or ten 
species of wild ducks winter there along 
with three kinds of gulls. A county pre- 
serve and State park, within a short driv- 
ing distance, provide rich material for 
trips farther afield. 

Recently, as a community project, one 
of the service organizations planned and 
built Camp Algonquian in a wooded 
area on the Oceanside High School cam- 
pus. It’s an acre of land where groups 
can go, cook out, camp out, and enjoy 
the out of doors while at the same time 
gaining an appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities such a haven imposes. 

Of all the persons interested in our 
conservation education program, no one 
felt the need more strongly than our 
Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Walter 
S. Boardman. From the beginning, he 
has aided the program with encourage- 
ment and support. Both Dr. Boardman 
and his wife are ardent conservationists 
and hikers and have conducted many 
field trips for members of the Oceanside 
Public Schools teaching staff. 

For those of us working in this pro- 
gram, we sincerely hope that the school 
children are being made aware of the 
significance of the greater aspects of 
conservation in their daily lives. — 
Marion E. Smitu, 6th Grade Teacher, 
Terrell Ave. School 


Editor’s note: We think your program is 
excellent. It demonstrates what can be 
done even within the shadow of the larg- 
est city in the world. Along these same 
lines we hope Mr. Silliman’s article, “The 
Adventure Approach to Teaching Con- 
servation Education,” and D. L. Han- 
selman’s article, “A Touring Conserva- 
tion Assembly Program,” both of which 
appeared in THe COoNSERVATIONIST for 
February-March, 1960, will encourage 
more programs similar to that which you 
have pioneered. 


Fishing for birds 


A fisheries biologist in New Mexico, 
using gill nets for estimating the num- 
bers of game fish as compared to rough 
fish in several lakes, ended up with 
a sizeable catch of ducks—accidentally. 

Such a locale is a natural for fish eat- 
ing birds, especially fish eating ducks 
such as the mergansers. 

During one day’s netting operation, 23 
of the mergansers, that had been diving 
for their dinner, became entangled. 
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Hunter training highlights 


During the 1959 season New York’s 
pioneering Hunter Training Program, 
(1) received national recognition for its 
outstanding accomplishment in this field 
(2) emerged from the administrative 
wing of the National Rifle Association 
to paddle its own canoe (while retaining 
close affiliation and co-operation with 
the N.R.A.) and (3) developed a few 
innovations calculated to aid in efficiency 
of operation and service to the nearly 
4,000 individual certified hunter training 
instructors throughout the State. 

Recognition—The National Rifle As- 
sociation each year provides an award 
to the state or Canadian province estab- 
lishing the most outstanding record in 
the field of hunter safety training; 1959 
was our year—the selection being made 
by the International Association of Fish 
and Game Commissioners at their annual 
meeting, held in Florida. The Conserva- 
tion Department is proud to have received 
such a noteworthy citation—accepting it 
on behalf of the instructors throughout 
the State who have devoted so much of 
their time, interest and effort in making 
this program a success. 

In streamlining the administration of 
the program in New York, the Depart- 
ment, as of April 1, 1959 assumed com- 
plete responsibility for handling the cer- 
tification of instructors and for supply- 
ing them with various instruction guides 
and materials. This was done to assure 
the maintenance of more accurate records 
for instructor personnel and to service 
them more expeditiously than had been 
possible in the past. Further expediting 
the training program, another Game Pro- 
tector, Sergius Polevoy of Staten Island, 
was assigned as a Department liaison for 
instructors in the Metropolitan New York 
and Long Island area. 

Adding to the comprehensiveness of 
hunter training and in accordance with 
an amendment to the Conservation Law 
effective October 1, 1959, all first time 
applicants for the special archery license 
who were 21 years of age or under were 
required to satisfactorily complete the 
hunter training program incorporating 
safety procedures in handling the long 
bow. Veteran archers affiliated with the 
New York State Field Archers’ Associa- 
tion volunteered their services to supple- 
ment the regular certified hunter train- 
ing instructors to round out the training 
course. 


*Rat dens 


The muskrat often builds bank burrows 
with underwater entrances. The home 
burrow may be a complicated structure, 
with several passages and a nest chamber. 





Muskies by the mile 


Chautauqua Lake yielded a little over 
two and one-half miles of muskies in 
1959—at an average length of 34.4 inches 
and 4,779 of ’em. They weighed a bit 
too—just short of 23 tons—at an average 
weight of 9.6 pounds. Certainly a nice 
production of a single species for a 
single lake. 


The first two weeks of the open season 
(July 1-15) accounted for 26.6 per cent 
of the total catch. The next highest catch 
period was from October 1-15 and ac- 
counted for 22.8 per cent of the total 
catch. The slowest period was the last 


two weeks of August with 7.2 per cent. 
The following table, compiled from 
information provided us by _ special 
muskalonge license returns from 1941, 
the first year of the special muskalonge 
license, through the 1959 season, com- 
pares numbers, length, and weight of 
muskalonge reported for all years. In- 
formation on the number of. hours re- 
quired to catch a legal muskalonge, com- 
piled from reports of hours fished by both 
successful and unsuccessful anglers, and 
the per cent of anglers fortunate enough 
to catch one or more muskalonge is also 


included. 


Muskie Catch Table 1941-1959 





Hoursto Per cent 
Licenses Minimum Muskalonge Average Average Ca’ch Legal Anglers 
Year Issued Size Taken Length Weight Muskalonge Successful 
1941 5,057 32” 817 ane 12.0 168 11.6 
1942 5,004 4 Liz 35.5 11.8 108 19.4 
1943 4,384 - 1,938 35.3 11.8 76 23.9 
1944 7,269 - 3,488 35.2 11.8 68 26.9 
1945 8,309 a 3,265 35.8 12.7 84 24.4 
1946 10,974 7 5,104 35.4 12.2 98 25.3 
1947 13,156 30” 5,938 33.8 10.2 97 24.6 
1948 14,721 be 9,213 33.0 9.3 61 31.3 
1949 14,392 ™ 7,100 33.8 10.4 83 26.6 
1950 13,804 = 3,474 34.3 Ea 146 15.2 
1951 16,903 = 7,220 33.4 10.6 86 22.7 
1952 19,275 * 8,372 33.5 9.9 79 23.0 
1953 20,452 = 7,204 34.0 10.5 95 19.1 
1954 20.563 ~ 7,534 34.1 10.7 96 20.0 
1955 18,918 a 5,430 34.3 11.0 122 17.4 
1956 17,952 . 5,717 34.7 11.4 111 18.0 
1957 17,708 - 6,148 35.0 11.5 105 19.3 
1958 17,069 . 4,723 34.6 11.3 124 16.6 
1959 15,931 = 4,779 34.4 9.6 142 17.3 
Coturnix Fisher 


A final report on Tennessee’s attempt 
to establish coturnix quail indicates 
that results are disappointing, almost 
negligible. It seems to be the same story 
as for other states that have attempted 
to introduce this exotic migratory game 
bird from the Far East. 

In Tennessee, the release program con- 
sisted of nearly 27,000 birds and from 
this number less than 150 bands were 
returned by the state’s hunters over a 
three-year period. The migratory habits 
of the birds was evidenced by 34 bands 
being returned from other states—some 
as much as 775 miles away—and mostly 
to the South. 

The story is very similar to that in 
Indiana where a three-year program 
involved the release of more than 29,- 
000 birds. Now, few if any birds can 
be found in the state. 
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The Adirondack fisher population is 
yielding a good return in valuable pelts. 
The 1959 fall and winter trapping season 
showed a harvest of 425 pelts by 197 
trappers. The last high take was the 
fall and winter of 1957-58 when 428 pelts 
were taken by 244 trappers. The largest 
producer was St. Lawrence County with 
103 pelts. 


Repellent 


The Denver Research Laboratory of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service is 
working on the use of repellents. A fairly 
new form, systemics, is receiving consider- 
able attention. This form of application 
of chemicals to the soil or plant, which in 
turn are absorbed and translocated with- 
in the plant, results in a form of “B. O.” 
that keeps the pest animals away. 
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Richfield reef 





According to Sports Fishing Institute, 
the Richfield Oil Corporation is con- 
structing an artificial reef of old car 
bodies near its man-made drilling island 
in the Pacific Ocean. Located about half- 
way between Ventura and Santa Barbara, 
the reef will consist of 100 old cars 
strung out in a crescent shape 3,000 feet 
offshore in 45 to 50 feet of water. 

Richfield’s Fish and Wildlife Adminis- 
tarator, Everett E. Horn, explained that 
“wherever it is practical, we want to de- 
velop our properties in such a way that 
the people will get the most good from 
these natural resources.” The Auto 
Wreckers’ Association of California is 
aiding in the collection of car bodies. 
The reef should concentrate the fish 
population in the area and provide a 
fine fishing spot. 


Stream improvement 


New York is blessed with some of the 
finest trout streams in the country and we 
are doubly-blessed in owning the public 
fishing rights on more than 850 miles of 
the best of these. 

One of the Conservation Department’s 
most important problems is the mainten- 
ance and improvement of these public 
fishing areas for the best possible return 
to the fisherman and to the satisfaction of 
the property owner who has conveyed 
these rights to the Department. 

Since 1957, under the very capable and 
enthusiastic handling of Maurice Otis. 
Supervisor of Stream Improvement, and 
with the help of federal (D.-J.) funds, 
the improvement program has been mov- 
ing along in high gear. This Federal Aid 
Project has enabled the Stream Improve- 
ment Unit to experiment with various 
types of more economical stream improve- 
ment structures to provide a basis for a 
cost analysis on all types of improvement 
work. 

In this study it was decided to concen- 
trate on five pilot streams, thus enabling 
biologists and stream improvement per- 
sonnel to evaluate work designed to in- 
crease suitable habitat and carrying 
capacity, and reduce erosive action along 
the banks. This project is in addition to 
regular stream improvement work on 
other public fishing rights streams. 

First, the District Fisheries Managers 
were requested to select five streams with 
the greatest need for improvement. Then, 
each year, fisheries biologists, together 
with stream improvement personnel, de- 
cide what type of improvement is neces- 
sary to do the best job on these streams. 
Next, materials for construction are stock- 
piled at strategic places and stream im- 
provement crews assigned to carry out the 
actual work. 
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Before: Stream improvement crew 
work on an eroded bend in stream 





After: Same “bend” now protected 
by timber cribbing and stone ballast 


Most of the structures are built of logs 
purchased as standing timber, cut and 
skidded out by stream improvement per- 
sonnel. Some logs are transported to mills 
for rough sawing. Log structures installed 
are held together with dock or barge 
spikes and spaces between the logs filled 
with stone to prevent structures from 
being undermined or washed away, and, 
at the same time, provide a porous struc- 
ture to help reduce high water impact. 
Other types of structures such as brush 
covers, tree bank covers, stump covers 
and channel blockers are constructed 
from natural materials at hand found 
along the stream banks. 

The streams selected for the first three- 
year period of concentrated effort were: 
Catskill Creek (Albany and Schoharie) ; 
Clear Creek (Cattaraugus and Wyo- 
ming); Mansfield Creek (Cattaraugus) ; 
Oriskany Creek (Madison and Oneida) ; 
and the Otselic River (Chenango). 

The work accomplished on _ these 
streams falls into several categories— 
clearing channels of damaging obstruc- 
tions, fencing the stream banks against 
grazing, bank rip-rapping with stone to 
decrease erosion, establishing log bank- 
piers to maintain satisfactory stream 
course, construction of single and twin 
log deflectors to keep stream in course or 
swing it to a better course, construction of 
V-dams and straight log dams as “hole 
diggers” for fish, planting trees and 
shrubs, especially willows and dogwood, 
as bank stabilizers, construction of park- 
ing areas, fence stiles, and posting the 
stream course for public fishing. 

Work on these five streams is now com- 
plete. However, repair and maintenance 
work on these areas will be studied close- 


ly in the years to come to provide a long 
range picture of the value and the costs 
of this program. 

Stream improvement work with the aid 
of federal funds will now be carried out 
on four more public fishing rights streams 
and the lessons learned on the five pilot 
streams will be applied on the new areas. 

All these things take time, manpower 
and money, but they will pay dividends of 
better fishing and stream stabilization in 
future years. 


Boating safety 


The Division of Motor Boats has the 
stage all set to launch a long-range pro- 
gram in boating safety—one of the pri- 
mary objectives of this newest Division 
of the Conservation Department. 

In accordance with revision of the 
State’s Navigation Law, requiring young- 
sters 10-14 years of age to acquire safety 
certificates before they can lawfully oper- 
ate a mechanically-propelled boat, the 
Division is actively soliciting the co-oper- 
ation of volunteer instructors—members 
of U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, power 
squadrons, yacht clubs and others—quali- 
fied and interested in giving a hand. 

Instructors’ guides, work books and 
charts are available from the Division of 
Motor Boats for use by instructors and 
students. 

Everyone who loves the water and 
boating has a stake in this safety train- 
ing program and a great many do as 
evidenced by the fine response, thus far, 
to the Division’s call for volunteer in- 
structors. But more are needed. If you 
are interested and believe that you are 
qualified to lend a hand, write to the 
Division of Motor Boats, N.Y.S. Conserva- 


tion Department, State Campus, Albany 
iow. ¥. 


Reservoir recreation 


The Departments of the Army and the 
Interior have agreed upon a supplement 
to their land acquisition policy which 
clarifies the consideration to be given 
recreation and fish and wildlife re- 
sources early in the planning stage of 
reservoir projects. 

Federal water storage reservoirs are 
important elements in the Nation’s out- 
door recreation and fish and wildlife re- 
sources. Now, recreation and fish and 
wildlife opportunities, both present and 
potential, will be considered throughout 
the planning, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of reservoir projects in co- 
operation with Federal, state and local 
governmental agencies having responsi- 
bilities relative to public recreation and 
fish and wildlife. 

This sounds good; we will watch to 
see how it works. 
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Flowering desert 


A husband and wife botanical research 
team may be making soil and water con- 
servation history on the shores of the Red 
Sea. 

Starting their experiments ten years 
ago with ground that is 60 per cent gravel 
and 35 per cent sand and where tempera- 
tures go as high as 110 degrees. this team 
has grown sycamores, pomegranates. 
tamaracks, dates and olives—some of the 
trees growing as tall as 18 feet. 

Lately, working with wheat grass on 
pure dune sand, they produced a crop 
amounting to 30 bushels per acre. They 
hope, some day, by crossbreeding for 
hardy strains, to pioneer the growing of 
cereals in the desert. 

This may not appear to be much in the 
way of news until one realizes that the 
trees were produced by watering them 
with sea water and the cereal grasses 
were produced by watering them with 
Red Sea water, saltier than any ocean’s. 


Rex Brasher 
SRO 


Rex Brasher, 91, who undertook the 
gargantuan task of painting every known 
species of bird in North America, died 
February 29 at his farmhouse at Gay- 
lordsville, Conn. 

Once described as the greatest bird 
painter the world has ever known, in- 
cluding Audubon, he spent many pains- 
taking years gathering the material for 
his collection of 1,200 species and sub- 
species. Audubon, a century before him, 
had found 489. It was only after 44 
years that Brasher finally published 
prints of his painting. 

He began painting in his late teens, 
supporting himself at a variety of jobs. 
By 1900 he had finished 500 bird paint- 
ings. He was pleased with his work un- 
til he saw the pictures of Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes (see CONSERVATIONIST, June- 
July, 1956), then rated second to Audu- 
bon—then he tossed his work into the 
furnace. Starting ayain, he became dis- 
satisfied and once egain burned the re- 
sults. The third time, the hues on the 
feathers were truer, due to a technique 
of first painting in the shadows. By 1928 
he had finished 900 paintings, 1,200 
species of birds in their natural sur- 
roundings; also included in the series 
was every species of American tree. 
However, publishers told him the cost 
of reproducing his paintings in color 
would be exorbitant. So he decided to 
become his own publisher, printing in 
black and white and coloring each print 
by hand. This gigantic labor of love was 
completed in three and a half years. 
After working on nearly 85,000 prints 
he was relieved to find that the post- 


depression market could bear no more 
than 100 sets of the twelve-volume “Birds 
and Trees of North America.” Sets sold 
for a subscription price of $2,400 and 
today each is a priceless collector’s item. 

Brasher offered the original paintings 
to Connecticut as a gift, providing the 
state would find a permanent home for 
them. State officials dallied and finally 
did not take up the offer. Friends ad- 
vised the painter to offer them for sale 
to the state. The offer was snapped up, 
Connecticut voted funds and the paint- 
ings found a home at the Harkness 
Memorial State Park, near Waterford, 
on Long Island Sound. The paintings 
were sold to Connecticut for $74,800; 
today their value is estimated at more 
than $250,000. 

Brasher once resided in Dover Plains 
in this State. Department field men often 
encountered him during their work in 
the Harlem Valley. 


Penny pellet packets 


Vermont fish hatcheries propose to have 
vending machines available next summer 
to dispense trout food in penny pellet 
packets. Adapting an idea already applied 
to candy, gum, cigarettes, the Vermont 
machines will provide the answer for an 
urge which seems to infect all fish hatch- 
ery visitors to toss pebbles, food and other 
articles at fish in pools and raceways. 
The plan not only provides approved 
nourishment for fish, but reduces litter- 
bugging. 
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Water conservation stamp 


The latest in a series of conservation 
commemorative postage stamps will be a 
4-cent water conservation stamp. Because 
of the dependence of water supply on 
watersheds, the stamp will be formally 
issued at the 7th National Watershed 
Congress in the Nation’s capital on April 
18, 1960. 

No other resource affects the welfare, 
comfort and happiness of all the people 
as directly as water. The national and 
personal need for water for domestic 
use, for sanitation, for manufacture, and 
for agriculture is multiplied each year by 
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our expanding population. Without water, 
soil cannot produce the food and fiber 
needed to nourish and clothe our rapidly 
increasing population. More and more 
people each year are turning to water 
and water sports for leisure-time enjoy- 
ment. 

We can meet the vital and rising de- 
mands for water only by better use of 
what we have. by reducing needless waste 
and pollution. by protecting the water- 
shed upon which our water falls as rain 
and snow, by finding more efficient ways 
for its use. Most problems of water 
shortage, poor water, or floods trace back 
directly to misuse of the land. 

Whether or not the land in each 
watershed is eroded or is mantled by 
protective cover of grass and_ trees, 
whether there are small dams and other 
flood-preventing structures along the 
channels, whether steps have been taken 
to reduce pollution—these determine in 
large measure whether water supplies 
are ample and reliable. 


Strained budgets 


Increasing demands for more sport 
fishing facilities, management and _ re- 
search, Sport Fishing Institute reports, 
are straining conservation budgets in 
many states. At least eight states are 
seeking fishing license fee increases this 
year as costs of operations follow the 
inflationary spiral. 

Twenty states and Canadian provinces 
have broadened license requirements and 
raised fees in the past three years, but 
many still operate in the red. Nationally, 
the average license cost to the angler 
in 1938 was $1.37; in 1948, $1.40; in 
1951, $2.22 and in 1958, $2.25. Fish 
and game departments depend solely 
upon license income; not on general tax 
funds. 

In Virginia, the Commission of Game 
and Inland Fisheries is faced with cur- 
tailment of their fish management pro- 
gram and lake building activities. More 
than one-half of Virginia’s licensed 
sportsmen buy only a $1 combination 
county license, which provides less than 
one-tenth of the annual budget. The 
Commission has recommended the Gen- 
eral Assembly provide that separate coun- 
ty fishing and hunting licenses be raised 
50 cents. to boost its annual income by 
an estimated $500,000. 

The Michi Conservation Commis- 
sion has 1 six fee increases to 
bolster sagga:.¢ .acome, and forestall fish 
management cutbacks. It recommended 
an increase in resident angler’s license 
from $2 to $3, creation of a resident fe- 
male angler’s license at $1.50, and a 
fishing license for Great Lakes waters. 
The proposals would produce about 
$741,000 in new revenue. 
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Big pines 
Dear Sirs: I am desirous of knowing how 
old white pine trees will grow before they 
die. 

Many of the eastern counties of our State 
were covered solid with pine. I saw much of 
the first stand of trees they called virgin 
timber; started to count annual rings on 
stumps and butt logs as early as 1888 at 
the age of eleven years; cutting large pine 
into 16-inch shingle bolts after school and 
Saturdays; just old enough to reach up and 
help what I could to pull one end of a 
crosscul saw. 

At the age of 22, I, with a brother, 30, 
we followed the footsteps of our great grand- 
father, grandfather and father, making square 
timber and floating it down the Allegany 
River. Our running period was from 1899 
to 1904. We never ran below Pittsburgh, 
where the former ones ran their rafts to 
all points on the Ohio River, and as far as 
Cairo on the Mississippi. 

After my last raft, | took up sawmilling 
and continued until 1947; about all my work 
with portable mill and horses, moving from 
one tract to another; had six sets in Catta- 
raugus and Chautauqua counties in New 
York. 

I have written the above so you could 
imagine that in my lifetime in the woods, 
starting with father in the big timber in 
the fall of 1894, age 17, and continuing to 
1947, I had the chance to see and cut many 
thousand trees, both soft and hard wood. 
But in all my work, I never saw a pine that 
reached the age of 400 years. Trees from 288 
to 330 showed old age, many dead limbs, 
dead tops, rotten spots at the butt and some 
hollow butts. 

The largest tree I ever cut (I should have 
said the tallest) was in Chautauqua County, 
6 miles from Jamestown. I bought this tract 
in 1918; cut it in 1919, This certain tree was 
left to the last to fall, was felled on the 6th 
of Dec., 1919, 5’6” at the butt, 153 feet tall; 
122 lineal feet of saw logs: 40 feet of the 
top was dead but sound, just a few live 
limbs, and some rot at the butt. The age 
was 38] years. 

It seems as if I have jumbled around a 
lot, when all I wish to know is how old pine 
trees can survive in this region and climate. 


E. W. Honhart, Warren, Pa. 
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e In 1899, V. M. Spaulding wrote U.S.D.A. 
Bulletin #22, “The White Pine,” and that 
was mostly about the pine in Michigan. He 
says that “the largest actually measured by 
the Division of Forestry was 48 inches in 
diameter breast high and 170 feet in height, 
with an age of about four hundred and sixty 
years.” I’m sure that you understand that, 
with advanced age, there is no direct re- 
lationship between height, diameter and age, 
but this gives some idea of what one count 
actually showed. 

You mention that your biggest tree had 
rot at the butt. This is a common happen- 
ing in old trees. I well remember trying to 
count the rings on one of the giant pines 
that was blown down in the Adirondacks in 
the great wind of 1950. But half the surface 
of the stump was affected with rot and count- 
ing was impossible. 

There are records of bigger pines than 
that from Michigan. Offhand, I recall that 
the Rev. Timothy Dwight, who was then 
president of Yale, reported a white pine 
from the Town of Meridith, Delaware 
County, that was 220 feet tall. The great pine 
stands of the Brant Lake Tract in our War- 
ren County and the pineries of the Allegany 
(in which you worked) were magnificent. If 
I remember correctly, the pines of Cook’s 
Woods and Heart’s Content, in Pennsylvania, 
are thought to have come in following a 
great fire that raged while William Penn 
was holding a council with the Indians, 
about 1650. So those trees would be only 
300+- years—David B. Cook, Supervising 
Forester 


Tree care references 
Dear Sir: Can you help me with any in- 
formation as to when to trim 
is, the best time of year? How far up 
should the lower branches be taken off? 


Should any solution be applied to the cut 
places? 


trees: that 


Jerome A. Nagin, Rego Park 


e In the event you are interested in pruning 
a forest plantation, the enclosed bulletin, 
“Care of Forest Plantations on Farm Lands,” 
by Fred E. Winch, Jr. and Forest Man- 
agement Leaflet t4, “Prune for Quality,” 
will give you many pointers. 

On the other hand, if you are interested 





Letters to the Editor 


in the pruning of ornamentals, the prob- 
lems are quite different because of the 
esthetic values involved. For such work, I 
would recommend that you consult with a 
firm engaged in giving tree service. Such 
firms are usually listed in the yellow pages 
of your ’phone book. 

In the meantime, however, we are enclos- 
ing Cornell Extension Bulletin 185, “The 
Planting and Care of Shrubs and Trees,” by 
Donald J. Bushey and Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1896, “Care of Damaged Shade Trees,” 
published by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture—C. F. Baar, Superintendent, 
Forest Investigations 


Indian place names 


Dear Sir: I am interested in locating the 
source and the original appearance, of the 
Adirondack Indian place names furnished 
by Sabael Benedict of Indian Lake and by 
Mitchell Sabattis of Long Lake. They are 
quoted without source in Beauchamp’s, 
“Aboriginal Place Names of New York,” 
State Museum Bulletin 108. 

I have found some by Elijah Benedict, 
Sabael’s son, in the Geological Survey re- 
port for 1840-41, and some by Sabattis re- 
corded in “Journal of American Folk-Lore,” 
by J. Dyneley Prince in 1900 which may 
be the original of the Sabattis list. Sabael’s 
list must be 80 or 90 years earlier than 
that, however. 

I'll be very appreciative if you can give 
me this information or suggest a_ likely 
place to pick up the track. 

Gordon M. Day, 
Research Associate in Anthropology, 
Dartmouth College, 


Hanover, N. H. 


e@ Rev. William M, Beauchamp of Syracuse 
was the author of “Aboriginal Place Names 
of New York” published as a State Museum 
Bulletin 108 a generation ago. The New 
York State Museum has Beauchamp’s pa- 
pers. Since Beauchamp was a charter mem- 
ber of the American Folklore Society and 
received the “Journal,” it may be presumed 
that he read the article referred to by J. 
Dyneley Prince. You are welcome to use the 
Beauchamp papers when next you are in 
Albany —W. N. Fenton, Asst. Commissioner, 
N.Y.S. Museum and Science Service 
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The back patch 


Dear Sirs: I have two complaints concern- 
ing Department regulations and the Con- 
servation Law: One: The very early open- 
ing of the grouse season. I think a later 
opening as in previous years would give 
the average gunner a better chance to score 
especially because the leaves are off in 
December. Also I don’t think there is 
enough interest in woodcock, so as to penal- 
ize the grouse hunter with such an early 
opening day. Second: Is the use of a back 
tag for small game. This seems wholly un- 
necessary, and sort of penalizes or accuses 
the hunter who always buys a license. What 
really got me was to pin this tag on my 
canvas hunting coat. This hole is more 
permanent and more likely to increase in 
size than on a wool coat for deer hunting. 
Also, since one walks in heavy brush for 
small game, the better the chances are of 
ripping an expensive canvas coat. 

Also, is it necessary to wear this tag 
woodchuck hunting in the summer time? 
(I hope not.) 

Patsy R. Benny, Jr., Scotia 


e First, I would like to point out that it is 
very difficult to determine equitable small 
game seasons for a State as large and so 
populous as New York. However, we do the 
best we can to provide maximum hunting 
opportunity without exceeding biological 
limitations and with a minimum of incon- 
venience to landowners. Farmers in the Lake 
Plains area favor a November 1 opening, 
and therefore, took exception to the October 
16 opening of 1958, for at this date their 
crops are not harvested. On the other hand, 
grouse and woodcock hunters in the north- 
ern areas of the State favor an early open- 
ing around October 1 in order to take ad- 
vantage of good native woodcock hunting. 

For the most part, it appears the season 
as designed this season has worked well for 
we have but few complaints. 

The law requiring a small game back 
patch was passed at the 1959 session of the 
Legislature. This law had the wholehearted 
support of various farm groups throughout 
the State including the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange and the Extension Service. They, of 
course, represent the landowners who pro- 
vide the sportsmen with a place to hunt. It, 
therefore, seemed logical to support this law 
as a means of furthering better farmer- 
sportsmen relationships. 

I think the pinholes in your hunting 
coat represents a serious objection to this 
law. However, there are ways of eliminat- 
ing this problem. Some | know include using 
a shoestring or rawhide lace for tying the 
license. The loop is put around the neck 
and the license hangs down the person’s 
back. This has the added advantage of the 
license not being attached to a jacket which, 
because of weather, may be changed during 
the course of a day’s hunting. It also elim- 
inates any holes in hunting clothes. Others 
have used tape which has worked well ex- 
cept that a change oj clothing is more dij- 
ficult, Apparently, some concerns are man- 
ufacturing jackets having license pockets 
or “windows” built in. In any case, we feel 
that as long as farmer landowners would 


like to have the back patch, we should 
support them and I am sure that ways will 
be found to eliminate or greatly reduce 
the problem of holes in clothing. 

Inasmuch as the back patch is used to 
cover all hunting, no exceptions are recog- 
nized. Therefore, it will be necessary for 
people who hunt woodchucks to wear the 
small game backpatch—Albert G. Hall, 
Chief, Bureau of Game 








Open-comb bee colony 


Gentlemen: I have been looking around for 
more than sixty years, but the enclosed pic- 
ture taken December 10, 1959 shows the 
first open-comb colony of honey bees (Apis 
Mellifera) I ever saw. 

This cluster of honeycomb is about 15 
feet above the ground in a tree growing on 
the front lawn of the Rome State School. 
It was noticed by Mrs. (Dr.) Lewis, who 
told the writer on December 10. 

The dark area in the center of the 
comb on the east side would seem to have 
been made a year or so before the lighter 
colored parts. 

It is a puzzle how bees could winter over 
in such an exposed position and seems im- 
probable. If left unguarded, the store of 
honey would be taken by robber bees. I 
wonder if this abandoned comb might have 
been found by a young colony of swarming 
bees in the early summer of °59, in which 
case the young queen was satisfied with the 
unusual location. 

It was not possible to see how much 
comb was capped, indicating cells full of 
honey. Certainly many cells appear empty. 

Hazel H. Aspinwall, Rome 


e The picture of the honey bee nest high 
in a tree is unusual although one does see 
this on occasion, When a swarm of bees 
leaves a hive it usually has a new home to 
go to. This is frequently a hollow tree, a 
stone wall, another empty hive, or the side 
of a house or barn. When the bees have 
not selected a new home in advance, they 
cluster on a tree and immediately send out 
scouts to find a new home. Once the scouts 
have found a new home and agree on its 
value they lead the swarm to it. 

Something obviously went wrong with the 
scouting system in this case. Perhaps the 
scouts could not find a satisfactory place 
to go to, ’though this would be unusual. 
More likely is the thought that poor weather 
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prevailed for several days and in the in- 
terim the bees began to build a home in the 
open. Once the queen had laid eggs, the 
bees would not be inclined to leave the nest 
although it was poorly located as this one is. 

The swarm which built this nest probably 
established it early in the season because this 
nest is much larger than one normally finds. 
The bees could definitely not survive the 
winter in the open and at the same time 
the nest would probably be robbed by other 
bees and perhaps bumble bees and wasps 
during the season. One would not find any 
honey in a nest such as this one since it 
would be robbed out by other bees as soon 
as the original colony weakened or died — 
Roger A. Morse, Assistant Professor of 
Apiculture, Cornell University 


Wild grapes 


Dear Editor: I sent an article on wild grapes 
and their wildlife food values from a re- 
cent number of THE COoNSERVATIONIST, to 
Charles G. Morris, a neighbor across the 
Housatonic, and one of Connecticut’s dis- 
tinguished citizens. Wild grapes are a spe- 
cial interest of his, and I thought you 
would like to see his comments in reply. 

Mr. Morris writes: I will try to get you 
over here just after Labor Day next year 
and show you what wild grapes I have se- 
lected from the 125 vines I have recorded 
within about four miles of my home. I rate 
some 21 vines as bearing notable and all 
different fruits. The earliest are “black” 
grapes, very fragrant, that begin to shatter 
about Labor Day. The latest is a “white” 
grape that usually gets caught by frost be- 
fore it is quite ripe. The biggest, a “white” 
(really a warm, almost pink yellow), were 
the biggest wild grape I ever saw, 14 inches 
in diameter, tags along about Sept. 5th. 
Then there are pale blue grapes that are 
flattened at the poles, and large round 
“black” purple grapes that “you can smell 
a block away,” and little slip-skin, sweet 
grapes just the size of the “frost grapes” 
that are too acid for anybody but a small 
boy to take pleasure in (except when the 
small boy cuts off a dead stem, lights it 
and smokes it “just like a cigarette.” It 
smokes almost as well as sweet fern but 
unlike sweet fern, it is not a quick cure for 
poison ivy itch). 

But I stray from my subject of grapes. 
Perhaps the most charming fruit I get from 
a mid-season vine of deep pink fruit in 
fair-sized bunches. I guess that we picked 
ten or a dozen shredded wheat boxes full of 
them this year. 

Many years ago I filled a recently emptied 
whiskey or brandy barrel (no, your  sus- 
picions are not warranted!) with wild 
grapes and Concord grapes without the 
stems. To every three pounds of grapes I 
put in one pound of brown C sugar. When 
the barrel was full I added water to fill the 
chinks, left the bung out ’till it stopped 
frothing over then drove in the bung. When 
my first grandchild was christened that wine 
was like an old Madeira. 


e We would appreciate word when your 
second grandchild is christened.—Editor 
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Shad jig 


Dear Sir: Have just read Mr. Grote’s letter 
to you on catching Hudson shad. Maybe I 
can help him, having caught shad in the 
Connecticut River. His best bet is to find 
a place where they back up waiting to get 
over a dam. They are always in fast water 
and never in still water. If the water is fast 
or heavy, you have to fish about 18” off 
bottom. You do this with a small spinner of 
any kind, with a heavy keel sinker on an 
18” drop line, about two feet back of the 
lure. The rod should be pumped every so 
often. 

When water is down in normal condition, 
we use a jig (or as we call them shad flys). 
This can be tied directly to the line with 
no weight at all. This is also pumped every 
so often. 

Hope Mr. Grote has better luck this com- 
ing spring. Once having hooked a shad, he 
will have a thrill to remember and aching 
arms to go with it. 

James F. Polumbo, North Adams, Mass. 


e@ Thanks for your recent letter inspired by 
Mr. Grote’s comments on catching Hudson 
River shad—or in his case, not catching 
them. 

The little red-colored jig, as you call it, 
looks like it would do the trick. 

One thing I can say in defense of Mr. 
Grote is that the Hudson is not so productive 
for shad angling as the Connecticut. The 
Hudson is deep, difficult to fish and pretty 
murky, while the Connecticut is a relatively 
shallow stream with some good shoals that 
can be worked effectively —Editor 


Wrong mountain 


Gentlemen: Say, have you ever been in 
Stamford, N. Y.? 

I'm from the Slide Mt. (4,204 ft.) area 
and was interested to see this sign in bold 
yellow and black on a Stamford street cor- 
ner: Visit Mt. Utsayantha—Highest Peak 
in the Catskills—Elev. 3,365 ft—Observa- 
tion Tower. 

All kidding aside, this is untrue and by 
rights should be changed. How many peaks 
can you name that are higher? 

Ruth V. Schirmer, 
Unadilla 


e@ Mt. Utsayantha is privately owned, and 
I would assume that the sign was erected by 
the owner or by some local organization. It 
was not erected by this Department. 

You are correct in stating that Slide Mt. 
is the highest point in the Catskill region.— 
W. D. Mulholland, General Manager of For- 
est Preserve Parks 
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Ermine tails 


Gentlemen: Here’s one I hope you can an- 
swer! 

Everything in nature is supposed to have 
justification—although of course, anybody 
who has long observed a porcupine knows 
that isn’t so. But why, I wonder, is the 
ermine’s all-white winter coat marred by that 
black tail tip? I’ve heard it’s so if a snow owl 
crash-dived him it’d go for the tail and not 
the body. But then if he was all white the 
owl might not see him at all! Any ideas? 


Frank R. Knight, Onchiota 


e First, I should like to bring out a point 
of your premise that everything in nature is 
supposed to have a justification. The point 
is that the justification is from the viewpoint 
of the animal concerned. For example, the 
porcupine does not much care what we hu- 
mans think of him. He is successful in his 
way of life which is all the justification he 
needs. 

As to the ermine having a black tip on its 
tail, it might be well to point out that the 
ermine is primarily a predator himself. Ac- 
cording to statistics here, the great horned 
owl is more likely to capture an ermine for 
a meal than is the snow owl which makes 
little difference, of course, to the ermine. 
The ermine in the southern part of its range, 
where the great horned owl is more common, 
does not get a white coat in the wintertime. 
In those parts of its range where it gets the 
white coat and retains a black tip to its tail, 
its primary concern is still getting food for 
itself. When stalking its prey it could easily 
hide its tail on one side of its body. 

I feel that no animal’s night vision is so 
keen as to give even a bright moonlight night 
a resemblance to high noon on the Equator. 
The animals which hunt at night need their 
senses of smell and hearing supplemented by 
vision, and often vision is needed only in the 
final moments. The reason for the black tip 
can only be that the ermine has been suc- 
cessful with it in his way of life so why 
discard it. 

Too often we tend to look at animals 
through human senses only. In looking at 
the ermine we must remember its small size, 
its more or less nocturnal habits, its com- 
paratively great speed and agility and the 
fact that it is primarily a carnivore. Since 
we are big, slow, clumsy and omnivorous we 
might not ever be able to get the ermine’s 
viewpoint. If the black tip decreased the 
animal’s chances of survival, as a species, by 
even 0.1 per cent over a completely white- 
tailed variety we would be sure that even- 
tually all ermines would have white tails.— 
E. M. Reilly, Jr., Curator, Zoology, State 
Museum and Science Service 


Seelve Bill 


Dear Sirs: In the June-July, 1959 issue, the 
provisions of the Seelye Bill were outlined. 
This bill, which became part of the Fish 
and Game Law in October, 1959, is intend- 
ed to prevent unreasonable man-made _in- 
terference or alterations to the beds and 
banks of streams. As a resident on land 
bordering on Wappingers Creek, I wish to 
compliment the Department on a law which 
I hope will be a deterrent to those who 





would exploit these areas for the topsoil 
and leave in its place debris, erosion and 
pollution. 

We recently had an experience with such 
an operation in our area. Theoretically, the 
zoning laws prohibit topsoil removal. A 
permit can be issued if, among. other 
things, it is decided that the operation “will 
not adversely affect drainage and lateral 
support of abutting land and will not con- 
tribute to soil erosion.” But—well, let’s just 
say there seem to be several interpreta- 
tions depending on whether you are the 
resident or the one making a buck on the 
topsoil. 

We investigated the possibility of getting 
some support from the Seelye Bill. John D. 
Gould, District Fisheries Manager at Pough- 
keepsie, was very helpful and co-operative 
in explaining the limitations and provisions 
of the bill. It does cover Wappingers Creek. 
This was called to the attention of the board 
and shortly thereafter the appeal to excavate 
was dropped. 

I am not sure to this day how much in- 
fluence the bill had in this case; however, 
I feel more confident about the outcome of 
future attempts to excavate in this area. I 
feel more confident knowing that the Con- 
servation Department will decide whether 
or not an operation of this sort is truly 
in keeping with good conservation practice. 

John F. Lyons, Poughkeepsie 


P.S. Congratulations on an excellent maga- 
zine. 


Snow fleas 


Gentlemen: Recently, while rabbit hunting 
in Liberty, Suffern and Rainbow Mt. I no- 
ticed, after a snowfall, that the snow was 
covered by a large amount of small black 
insects. I would like to know what causes this 
condition. Do these insects breed on snow, 
do they rise above the ground after they die, 
and are they in any way harmful to humans? 


Albert Pelluchia, Hawthorne, N.J. 


e@ The insects that you describe in your 
letter of January 6 as having been seen on 
the snow in large numbers are very likely 
snow fleas or springtails. 

The points of principal interest about 
them are that they are entirely and primitive- 
ly wingless, that they have a forked muscular 
appendage at the tip of the abdomen which 
is used in springing into the air, and that 
they occasionally become pests about maple- 
sap buckets, in mushroom beds or on seed- 
lings in greenhouses. 

These insects live on decayed plant ma- 
terial. They are not harmful to human beings. 
I have not heard of anyone being allergic to 
them.—William E. Smith, Forest Pest Con- 
trol Foreman 


Beaver business 


Gentlemen: In the utility business we've 
been battling the elements ever since the 
beginning—snow, wind, sleet and lightning. 
In the last decade or so, the automobile has 
accounted for a lot of broken poles and 
wire. The woodpeckers occasionally used to 
ruin a few poles before the days of full- 
length penta and creosote treatment and it 
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isn’t too unusual to have a squirrel get 
crossed up on a transformer bushing. Now 
we've got the beavers working against us— 
as you will see from the following, quoted 
from our local paper, The Arcade Herald: 


“Village electric department employees, 
called to investigate a power interruption on 
the South Road, last Friday afternoon got a 
bit of a jolt (mental) when they found that 
a beaver had fallen a large tree across the 
4,800-volt circuit near the Lake Hiram Club. 
“Power was off for an hour and one-half 
while the tree was removed from the wires.” 
Luke F. Sharon, 

Superintendent of Public Works, 


Arcade 


@ The antics of our beaver make a fascinat- 
ing study; generally endearing themselves 
to nature lovers and others until such time 
as their activi'ies result in hardships to the 
observer. Then it is quite a different story. 

As District Game Manager for the Con- 
servation Department over a_ considerable 
number of years, I spent what seemed at the 
time a disproportionate effort attempting to 
arrange for humans and beaver to live hap- 
pily with each other—not always success- 
fully, I might add. 

We appreciate your letter of this one ad- 
ditional account or scene in 


the man vs 
beaver chronicle—Editor 


Cryptozoon 


Dear Editor: With reference to the article, 
“Sinai Village and the Erie Canal,” which 
appeared in the December-January Con- 
SERVATIONIST, you will be interested in a 
fossilized, limestone outcropping, similar to 
that described southeast of Syracuse, which 
I first came upon 40 years ago a few miles 
west of Saratoga Springs. 

Taking my widower father out riding sum- 
mer afternoons I observed a startling, un- 
usual phenomenal patch of grey limestone- 
irregular-circles, very evidently remains of 
sea shells where there was no sea! And we 
betook ourselves to the New York State 
Geologist, Dr. John Mason Clarke, and in- 
vited him to go with us to inspect them. 
I had inadvertently blundered upon a there- 
tofore unknown “tilt” of where. some 300 
million years back, a shallow sea had once 
swarmed with primitive shelled inverte- 
brates. Dr. Clarke, finding no former record 
of such display in that locality, studied it 
and the locality carefully. labelled it “The 
Cryptozoon,” and had us take him for a 
number of visits, thereto. 

Geologists will be interested to know of 
the existence of a cryptozoon in Saratoga 
County adjoining Albany County and much 
nearer than Onondaga County—an __in- 
triguing and commanding geological dis- 
play practically upon Albany County’s door- 
step. 

Sarah Parker White, M.D., Ph.G., 


Boston, Mass. 


e@ The fossils that you have reference to 
have been the subject of several scientific 
articles foremost of which are New York 
State Museum Bulletins 169 and 315 and they 
are well known to scientists and laymen 
alike. To the latter they are called “fossil 
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cabbages” and they certainly resemble cab- 
bages that had been cut horizontally. Techni- 
cally, they are fossil algae and their scientific 
name is Cryptozoon. Note the curious etymol- 
ogy of the word, “hidden animal.” At least 
three species have been described from the 
Saratoga area. 

A splendid Cryptozoon reef occurs at 
Lester Park, 3% miles west of Saratoga. 
This is Sta’e Education Department prop- 
erty. One-half mile to the south is a private 
enterprise, “The Petrified Gardens” which 
has a somewhat larger exposure of the reef. 
Numerous field exposures occur throughout 
the aret. These are Cambrian in age (500 
million years ago). 

The fossils near Syracuse, although su- 
perficially similar, are actually very different. 
These are animals and are an extinct type 
of coelenterate known as stromatopores. In 
some respects they resembled the hydrocoral- 
lines of modern seas. Stromatopores also 
formed reefs and these are common in the 
Devonian (400 million years ago) rocks 
of New York—Donald W. Fisher, State 
Paleontologist, N.Y.S. Museum and Science 
Service 








New 


tenants 


Gentlemen: It was with unusual interest 
that I noted the picture, “Birds and Bees,” 
on page 45 of the December-January, 1959- 
60 issue. We had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience last summer but we called it, 
“What Happened to Jenny Wren?” 

I am enclosing a picture of what the yel- 
low jackets did to one of our wren houses. 
A family of wrens inhabited this house as 
usual early in the season but around the 
middle of July the yellow jackets took over 
and you can see the results in the enclosed 
picture. 

Milford J. Milen, Brooklyn 


Horned owls 


Dear Sir: I have been an interested reader 
of your magazine for some years now and 
I find it presents a pleasing assortment of 
articles. I especially like the color center- 
spread. Also, the lack of advertising is a 
relief. 

One thing I cannot understand is the re- 
cent law protecting great horned owls. I 
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have always spent quite a bit of time tramp- 
ing the outdoors and I can’t recall the ex- 
act number, but many times I have seen 
tracks in the snow where a cottontail came 
to a violent and bloody end, sometimes by 
foxes but a good share of the time there 
would be wing marks left in the snow. I 
have always blamed this on owls. Am I 
wrong? 

If I am correct in assuming this, why are 
they now protected. I can easily understand 
why all hawks are protected as they are right 
in thinking that most hunters classify 
hawks as hawks and do not know the bene- 
ficial from the harmful types. Great horned 
owls, however, are very easily recognized 
and no one could mistake them for any- 
thing else. 

Oh well, keep up the good work in your 
magazine. 


Edgar Marshall, Jr., Martville 


e The law which protects great horned 
owls and other hawks and owls was pro- 
posed by one of the fish and game clubs in 
the State and was supported by the Con- 
servation Council of sportsmen. The Con- 
servation Department did not oppose this 
legislation. 

Although you are correct in the fact 
that great horned owls take rabbits and 
other game at every opportunity, they are 
only one of a multitude of predators and 
other factors which “control” game abun- 
dance. In the wild, rabbits (and other game) 
can often be found in abundance in the 
presence of high numbers of great horned 
owls. On the other hand, they may be 
scarce in areas where great horned owls 
are scarce, also; and in all degrees in be- 
tween. The differences lie in the habitat 
supporting the species of in‘erest. Good 
quality habitat produces abundantly and 
vice versa. 

When food and cover are adequate, preda- 
tors have an insignificant effect on game 
abundance. Numerous widespread predator 
control programs all over the United States 
have shown no significant increase in game 
abundance. This is true because such con- 
trol is aimed at only one or at most, only a 
few of the many limiting factors. The 
habitat can support only so many of a 
species and if one limiting factor doesn’t 
operate to remove surpluses, then another 
one will. 

This is a fortunate arrangement in na- 
ture which serves to prevent populations 
from increasing to the point where they lit- 
erally eat themselves out of house and 
home. When this happens habitat is de- 
stroyed, starvation occurs and populations 
are drastically reduced. This is followed by 
a long period of scarcity that exists until the 
habitat recovers sufficiently to again sup- 
port a high population. 

Since no widespread, effective means of 
controlling predators in terms of increased 
game abundance has yet been devised, and 
since it would seem that the number of 
beneficial hawks and owls saved offsets the 
effects of killing a few great horned owls, 
there is justification for including the lat- 
ter in the protective law.—Joseph Dell, Con- 
servation Biologist 
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Campsite litter 


Dear Editor: Re Jonathan Pearson’s letter 
on wilderness barbarians in Tue Conserva- 
TIONIST, June-July, 1959. I, too, have been 
disgusted by the litter left at many sites in 
the Adirondacks, and while I agree with 
much of what Mr. Mulholland said in his 
reply, there are some steps I feel the Con- 
servation Department could take that it 
has not. 

Last May a group of us went up the 
Oswegatchie to High Halls. Everything was 
perfect and the scenery was beautiful until 
we reached Carter’s Landing (?) at the 
junction of Glasby Creek and the Osweg- 
atchie. Imagine our shock at finding a huge 
trash and garbage dump right alongside the 
fire trail at this point. A camp of three struc- 
tures is located there. I believe the permits 
are numbers 289, 870 and 1,347. Over a space 
of years and continuing through last fall, the 
owner of this camp, on State land, had lit- 
erally thrown all refuse out the door and 
down the hillside. 

My greatest shock and disappointment 
came last fall, however, when I revisited the 
area and talked with six different persons 
all of whom have long visited this area. All 
knew of and were disgusted by the condi- 
tions at this camp, which have existed for 
years, and without exception they assumed 
that the permit holder had some special in- 
fluence either within the Conservation De- 
partment or the State government to con- 
tinue to get permits for a camp in such 
condition—a condition so obvious from the 
fire trail. 

I feel that the Department should revoke 
the permits at this site this spring unless 
the holder cleans up the area and follows 
other rules governing permits, such as those 
pertaining to padlocking doors, etc. You 
may also want to check possible commercial- 
ization of this camp during the hunting 
season. 

I am writing this letter not out of criti- 
cism but to call your attention to a situation 
I feel the Conservation Department can do 
something about. 


Kirby M. Milton, Fishers 


e@ Our records indicate that permits Nos. 
289, 870 and 1,347 were granted to one indi- 
vidual at various times for the erection and 
maintenance of three permanent tent plat- 
forms at that location. One of the conditions 
applying to each of these permits is that 
the surroundings be kept in a neat, clean 
and orderly condition at all times. 

You may be sure that we will make it a 
point to have an investigation made of con- 
ditions at that location as soon as weather 
conditions permit in the spring. We will, of 
course, take whatever steps appear called 
for as a result of this investigation to bring 
about compliance with our regulations on 
the part of the permittee. 

In closing, let me assure you that this 
permittee has no special influence with any- 
one connected with our Department and that 
he is expected to comply with regulations 
like everyone else. I also want to assure you 
that we greatly appreciate your calling this 
matter to our attention—W. D. Mulholland, 
General Manager of Forest Preserve Parks 
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Ailing frogs 


Dear Sir: A constant headache to us in 
the laboratory concerns the handling of live 
frogs and combating their relative diseases. 
The species of frogs include both the Rana 
pipiens and Rana damitans. If any of your 
readers could tell me what diseases frogs 
suffer, and how they can be combated I 
would be very grateful. I might add that 
our frogs winter indoors. 
Richard S. Lovesy, 
7 Nashville Ave., Apt. 1, 


Toronto 15, Ontario 


e Anyone know how to keep frogs from 
“croaking?”—Editor 





Friends 


Dear Sir: I read with interest the many 
questions and answers, etc. published in THE 
CoNSERVATIONIST; thought you might be in- 
terested in this one. 

The picture was taken in our backyard at 
Cranberry Lake. The dog was a cocker 
spaniel belonging to my son. The rabbit 
was a domesticated white one which was 
theirs also. After some training they suc- 
ceeded in establishing a friendly relation- 
ship so that they would eat and drink to- 
gether out of the same dish. 

Charles A. Sleicher, Providence, R.I. 


Fresh-water shrimp 


Dear Editor: We are anxious to learn more 
about the fresh-water shrimp, particularly 
in connection with planting them in a small 
Adirondack Lake as a supplement to native 
trout food. 

We note that there was an article in THE 
CONSERVATIONIST, August-September, 1953 
issue. 

Could you please send us more informa- 
tion as to whether this idea is practical? 

L. R. Borland, Syracuse 


e There have been comparatively few com- 
prehensive studies of the planting of fresh- 
water shrimp. A study in Michigan was 
rather discouraging and indicated that en- 
vironmental condi‘ions seem to limit the 
local abundance of shrimp. 

These crustaceans are widely distributed 
naturally but in common with various forms 
of animal life are not abundant everywhere. 
They frequently do have a high abundance 
locally and afford a good source of fish 
food. In many cases, they have been planted 
without any previous check of their natural 
abundance. They have definitely failed in 





some instances. In some others there have 
been at least beliefs that they have in- 
creased the food supply. 

There are a number of species called 
fresh-water shrimp, but are not available 
in sufficient numbers to feed fish directly 
at a low cost so the idea in planting them 
has been to establish a brood stock that 
would increase by natural reproduction. 

Without knowing the local environmental 
conditions, the presence or absence of shrimp 
prior to planting, the environmental condi- 
tions required by the species to be planted, 
etc., the stocking of shrimp may be classed 
as a gamble—John R. Greeley, Chief 
Aquatic Biologist 


Gunter’s chain 


Dear Sirs: For a long time I’ve been look- 
ing for a Gunter’s chain (66 foot) as used 
by surveyors. This item hasn’t been manu- 
factured now for some twenty years and 
probably hasn’t been used by surveyors for 
some time. Had hoped to get one before 
they were out of stock but discovered I 
was long too late. But I’ve still kept look- 
ing and only recently walked into a K & E 
branch store. They never even heard of a 
Gunter’s chain but were curious enough to 
check through an old catalog of theirs just 
to find out what it was. But no one just 
doesn’t seem to have any around. Won- 
dering if any of your Department’s §sur- 
veyors might have one lying around that 
he’d like to sell? Now I’m not referring to 
a tape chain which is still manufactured but 
the old Gunter’s chain of 100 links with- 
out any graduations and to which surveyors 
used to tie tags, rags, or some sort of 
markers to mark off the number of links. 
I'd like to hear from anyone who has an 
old chain that they would like to sell. 
Alarik Walton, San Diego, California 


e 1 am very familiar with the Gunter’s 
chain about which you inquire. Several of 
the surveyors with whom I am acquainted 
have one in their possession. However, all of 
the ones to whom I have spoken prefer to 
keep them as a sort of “antique” of by-gone 
days. 

Most of the Gunter’s chains which I have 
seen have been manufactured by W. & L. E. 
Gurley Co., Troy. Perhaps an inquiry to 
them might give you some leads towards ac- 
quiring one——Gerald J. Rider, Forest Sur- 
veyor 


Pines vs squirrels 


Gentlemen: I have been growing pine trees 
for over 40 years and while I do not have 
any great acreage in trees I have enough to 
enjoy working in them at different times 
during the year. The red squirrels come in 
early in the fall and harvest the cover on 
the pine and spruce but what are they up to 
now when they cut off the tips of the branch- 
es and drop them to the ground? I figure 
that the squirrels are just deviling around 
but inasmuch as every new snow is literally 
covered with new branch tips I got to won- 
dering why. Maybe you have seen the same 
thing and figured out what they are up to. 
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The red squirrels are not doing any harm 
that I know of. Maybe they eat the buds 
like the grosbeaks do. Any information you 
have will be appreciated. Thanks. 

J. B. F. Champlin, Little Valley 


e The red squirrel is a common denizen of 
our coniferous forests, and its principal 
winter food is the seed of these evergreen 
trees. Beginning in late August these little 
creatures cut down the ripening cones and 
store them in heaps on the ground where the 
moisture keeps them from opening and 
dropping out their seed. 

Last spring we had a late frost which 
killed all of the female flowers so that there 
was no cone crop this fall on any of the 
species which produces cones in one-year 
spruce, larch, hemlock and fir. As a result 
any squirrel that was dependent on the seed 
crop for food found himself going hungry, 
so they turned to the secondary source of 
food which the buds of Norway spruce 
seemed to be a favorite one. We have had 
numerous complaints this year about such 
cuttings, particularly on ornamental Norway 
spruce growing in dooryards. 

There is nothing that.can be done to re- 
duce the damage except to shoot the red 
squirrels, and that will tuke a good deal of 
time, effort and skill. 

The cutting probably will not seriously in- 
jure the trees, and will be out-grown next 
year —D. B. Cook, Supervising Forester 


Pine cones 


Gentlemen: T am sending you a cone and 
leaves taken from one of many such red 
pines that surround my antique log cabin 
at Gilboa. 

This year red or fox squirrels raided most 
of the cones from the trees. I retrieved a 
large basket full from several caches and 
have them stored in a screen covered metal 
bucket. 

It is my desire to use the seed these 
cones should contain to plant for seedlings, 
which are to be replanted in woodland 
acreage | own. 

Kindly tell me how to gather the seeds 
from the cones and the planting technique 
for production of seedlings. 

Also, would like to know of vegetation for 
deer food, where it may be obtained, how 
and where to plant, etc. 

Wichhopple, in the Adirondacks, was 
eaten by deer, but none has been found in 
this locality. 

Leslie S. Mosher, 
Middleburgh 


@ The specimen of cone and leaves sent in 
with this letter is one of red pine—Pinus 
resinosa. | presume these trees were planted 
near the log cabin. While red pine is native 
in spots in your part of the State, it is more 
apt to have been planted. You mention that 
the squirrels had raided most of the cones 
on the trees. This is a very common oc- 
currence. During the summer months the 
squirrels will cut the cones and eat them 
on the spot. Later, as fall approaches, they 
will collect them in great numbers and hide 
them away for winter. If you can find the 


cones before they are hidden, they are use- 
ful for seed production. 

The cones can be opened by drying. Un- 
der ordinary conditions outdoors or in they 
will open but slowly. In order to obtain a 
greater number of seed in a shorter time 
cones are best placed in a drying oven 
where the temperature ranges up to 150 
degrees F. After the cones are opened, the 
seed can be separated from the cones and 
other material that may accompany them, 
such as needles and the like, and then 
cleaned before sowing. The wings on the 
seed can be readily removed by rubbing. 
There is a considerable amount of risk in 
growing a small number of trees in this way 
but you may find it an interesting under- 
taking. 

Seedlings are available from the State 
nurseries for planting in units of 1,000. 
These may be ordered through the District 
Forester who is in charge of your county.— 
Everett J. Eliason, Superintendent of 
Nurseries 


Something special 


Dear Sir: This has to do with the special 
fee of fifty cents exacted of all muskie 
fishermen fishing in waters of Cattaraugus 
and Chautauqua counties. 

It is stated on the inside cover of “Hunt- 
ing, Fishing and Trapping Guide 1959-60,” 
paragraph 2, that by law, every cent so 
contributed goes into a special conserva- 
tion fund which is used exclusively for fish 
and game conservation work. 

A certain person, who presumably knows 
something special, has offered to bet me a 
sum of money that this extra fee paid by 
muskie fishermen in Chautauqua and Cat- 
taraugus counties is collected by the Con- 
servation Department for the special bene- 
fit of some cottage owners’ association in 
these counties, and is not kept by the Con- 
servation Department. 

It is to be noted that nowhere else in the 
State of New York is a special fee de- 
manded, in excess of the regular fishing 
license fee, for the privilege of fishing for 
muskies. 

I have always been curious about this 
situation and would greatly appreciate your 
clarifying the matter. If this extra fee is 
meant for the support of the muskie hatch- 
eries located on Chautauqua Lake it will 
also be noted that no extra fee is demanded 
from trout fishermen on Oatka Creek to 
support the trout hatcheries located on it, 
nor of those fishing Irondequoit Creek, for 
the support of the hatcheries located in 
Powder Mill Park. Why then the special 
fee? 

Victor Desmarais, Rochester 


e Back in 1940 the Chautauqua muskalonge 
population was at a low level and drastic ac- 
tion was needed. Thus a special license was 
established as an essential part of the pro- 
gram to save the Chautauqua muskalonge 
fishery and to provide information needed 
for proper management of the resource. At 
the end of each fishing season anglers are 
requested by law to return the special 
license to the Department with information 
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as to the number of muskalonge caught. 
Knowledge of the catch helps us to deter- 
mine the status of the “lunge population 
from year to year. 

Another important feature of the restora- 
tion program was a limit on the catch per 
fisherman. To do this a seasonal limit of 
five fish was established and it was re- 
quired that each fish be tagged with a spe- 
cial metal seal. Of the fifty cent fee for 
the license, 15 cents goes to the issuing 
clerk while most of the remainder is used 
to purchase the metal seals. Any additional 
money would become part of the Conserva- 
tion Fund of the Division of Fish and 
Game.—Udell B. Stone, District Fisheries 
Manager 

(Ed. note: Hope you can still find that 
“certain person” who “knows something 
special,”) 





Turkey talk 


Dear Sir: A couple of years ago last April, 
I was sitting on the porch of our place in 
Columbia County, when it began. I called 
to my wife: “Is it time to take our pledge? 
I hear turkeys gobbling in the woods.” There 
was no question of it the next day. A pair 
came right by my door. Soon, there were 
reports from various reliable sources of 
“large birds” being seen in various sections. 
I contacted George Odell, Superintendent of 
the Yonkers Division of the Law Enforce- 
ment Bureau, and he advised me not to feed 
the birds because they would only raise 
young ones and bring them to my door. 
The winter of 1958-59 was an unusually 
severe one, yet the original birds that were 
set out raised at least two broods most of 
which have still survived despite predators 
and the occasional criminal violator. Carleton 
Ham, local Game Protector, was most helpful 
to me with his advice. The two broods wan- 
dered around all summer and are now win- 
tering on the lands of a friendly farmer 
where, please God, they will live to raise 
more birds. This next brood will be where 
the really wild ones will come from. 
Denis J. Duhig, Valhalla 
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Springtime Awakening 


VERY spring Mother Nature and 

Father Time come out of the 

wings on Earth’s revolving stage 

to give the continuous perform- 
ance of their magic show a shot in the 
arm. 

It is the time when the middle of the 
stage passes precisely below the center 
of the overhead lighting system. It is 
the vernal equinox—the beginning of 
three glorious months when the hours of 
daylight become progressively longer 
than the hours of dark. It is the interval 
between late March and late June. 

It’s the time when the old stage scenery 
gets a bright, new, repaint job. The 
advertising pages say it’s the time when 
nests get feathered with a little down. 
It is when Nature thunders her enchant- 
ing liquid syllables over a silk hat full 
of chromosomes and suddenly a teeming 
world of pristine plants and animals un- 
folds. 

Man, the newcomer, has begun to learn 
some of the mechanics of this wizardy 
because he is made of greater magic than 
the rest—he has the ability to compre- 
hend. But he has only begun to learn. 

The magic in the changing quality and 
quantity of light in spring somehow trig- 
gers amazing action in the living world. 

A cecropia moth crawls from his cur- 
ious mummy case, pumps up his great 
multi-colored wings and flutters off to 
the mate he smelled many miles away. 

A red maple flower unfolds and re- 
leases a miscroscopic germ of life which 
not only fertilizes the underdeveloped 
seed of another red maple 100 miles dis- 
tant downwind but also, let’s say, im- 
plants the superior disease-resistant char- 
acteristics of the “father” tree. 

The heart begins to beat faster and 
stronger in a hibernating woodchuck. 
Its body temperature rises. It breathes 
regularly. It wakes up and uncurls. 

Little by little the biologists begin to 
fit together the pieces in the fascinating 
picture puzzle of hibernation. Some of 
the pieces already stick out beyond the 
picture’s edge. Possibly they fit other 
picture puzzles. They look like stepping 
stones. 

I have here the 1825 edition of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s fascinating work called “An- 
imated Nature.” In his chapter on swal- 
lows he wrote: 

“Some inform us that they have seen 
them (swallows) taken out of the water, 
and even from under the ice, in bunches, 
where they are asserted to pass the winter 
without motion. Reaumur (a naturalist) 
who particularly interested himself in 
this inquiry, received several accounts of 
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bundles of swallows being thus found in 
quarries and under the water.” 

Goldsmith, himself, soon came to doubt 
not only the early belief that swallows 
take a dive in winter but that any bird 
hibernates at all. Another natural his- 
tory published a century later in 1925 
flatly asserts that “no bird hibernates, 
since naturalists have never uncovered 
evidence of such after probing into every 
nook and corner of the world.” 

But apparently they didn’t probe into 
a certain rocky niche in southern Cali- 
fornia’s Chuckawalla Mountains. A bird 
was hibernating there when a naturalist, 
E. C. Jaeger, discovered it in 1946. This 
bird was a poorwill—a western cousin 
of the whip-poor-will, and the common 
nighthawk. Not only was it in a torpid 
state when Jaeger found it, but it re- 
turned to hibernate in the same place 
during several more winters. 

Thus far, the poorwill is the only feath- 
ered creature known to pull a Rip van 
Winkle. However, certain species of 
hummingbird now have revealed to re- 
searchers that they don’t fool around 
when they go to sleep at night. They 
almost become literally dead to the 
world. For a hummingbird, this is going 
pretty far because its rate of metabolism 
(respiration, heartbeat. etc.—the body 
processes which produce energy)—is 
higher than for any other animal known. 

The metabolic rate of at least some 
species of hummingbirds when actively 
flying is six times greater than when 
they perch to rest. But when they roost 
at night they become torpid—cold and 
incapable of flight. In this curious state, 
their rate of metabolism has been meas- 
ured at only one-twelfth their resting rate. 

What is the process—the chemical re- 
action—that enables these tiny bodies 
to recharge their batteries over night? 

What strange process enables the 
nestlings of the common swift of Europe 
(close kin to our common chimney swift) 
to “hibernate” safely through periods of 
famine? Why should these birds be able 
to survive when insect food supplies fail 
long enough to kill the young of other 
birds? 

Why is it that among the warm-blooded 
animals, hibernation is restricted to such 
a tiny segment of the kingdom of birds 
and to a mere handful of mammals? 

New York’s mammal hibernators in- 
clude certain bats. the jumping mouse, 
the chipmunk and the woodchuck. Bears 
sleep for long periods but they don’t 
really hibernate. In true hibernation the 
rate of metabolism is greatly reduced 
and the body temperature near the sur- 









face is so low that the animal feels cold 
to the touch. Respiration is slowed ’way 
down. A woodchuck may breathe only 
once in three or four minutes. Normally, 
a bat’s respiration is rapid and may reach 
200 breaths per minute. But during hi- 
bernation some bats may breathe only 
25 times a minute for several minutes 
and then may go up to eight minutes or 
so without breathing at all. 

Most hibernators do not sleep con- 
tinuously. A chipmunk may rouse from 
torpor several times to move around and 
may even put on the napkin. But some- 
times it persists. A European dormouse 
(sort of a cousin to our chipmunk) has 
been known to sleep continuously for 
nearly seven months! 

Why do only a few kinds of mammals 
escape winter’s cold and skimpy larder 
by hibernating? Why can a chipmunk 
do it while a neighboring red squirrel 
can’t? And why is it that some hiberna- 
tors seem able to enjoy a longer life? 

The common shrew is so active that 
it apparently must eat its own weight 
per day in order to maintain adequate 
energy. The normal expectancy of its 
life span has been found to be only about 
114 years. But consider one of the hi- 
bernating bats which is approximately 
the size of the shrew. When active it may 
eat the same volume of food as the shrew, 
but it may be expected to live five times 
longer on approximately the same diet 
of insects. How come? Is its greater 
ability to slow down its rate of metabo- 
lism during sleep the whole answer? 

And how can hibernation even alter 
the composition of a mammal’s blood? 


Two European biologists recently dis- 
covered that the amount of sugar in the 
blood of a hibernating hedgehog was 
less than half the amount normally pres- 
ent. They also found that the amount 
of magnesium was doubled. 

One of the European researchers dis- 
covered something else about a hibernat- 
ing hedgehog. The clotting rate of its 
blood was remarkably reduced! 

Since hibernation is accompanied by 
a much slower and weaker heartbeat, it 
can be assumed that the least clotting 
of the blood could easily result in a 
blockage in the blood vessels—throm- 
bosis. What is the physiology involved 
in all this magic? Can’t it be applied to 
people? Man has only begun to learn. 


Spring is the time of awakening. Let’s 
hope the field of biology and physiology 
can become at least as exciting (and cer- 
tainly as remunerative) as the field of 
engineering. We need more guys to fool 
around with bats and hedgehogs and 
beat-up land for they may play the big- 
gest role of all in World survival. 

—CLayt SEAGEARS 
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Springtime on the Beaverkill—or maybe the Ausable 














